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FROM  JANUARY  21.  1868,  TO  JULY  1,  1869, 


WITH    SOME    ACCOUNT 


OF    THK 


PROCEEDINGS  01  THE  TRUSTEES 


RELATING    TO    THE    SUBJECT    OF    HLS    AGENCY. 


REPORTS 

Of  the  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  from  January 

21,  1868,  to  July  1,  1869,  with  some  account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 

Trustees  relating  to  the  subject  of  his  Agency. 

Pr.  (Swrgc  §mUA0  (Sift  fov  StoixWum  (Education. 

To  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Hon.  Hamilton 
Fish,  of  New  York  ;  Right  Rev.  Charles  P.  McTlvaine,  of  Ohio  ; 
General  IT.  S.  Grant,  of  the  United  States  Army ;  Admiral  D.  G. 
Farragut,  of  the  United  States  Navy ;  Hon.  William  C.  Rives,  of 
Virginia  ;  Hon.  Jno.  H.  Clifford,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Hon.  Wm. 
Aiken,  of  South  Carolina  ;  William  M.  Evarts,  Esq.,  of  New  York  ; 
Hon.  William  A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina ;  Charles  Macales- 
ter,  Esq.,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  George  W.  Riggs,  Esq.,  of  Washing- 
ton ;  Samuel  Wetmore,  Esq.,  of  New  York ;  George  N.  Eaton, 
Esq.,  of  Maryland,  and  George  Peabody  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 

Gentlemen : 

I  beg  to  address  you  on  a  subject  which  occupied  mv  mind  before  I 
left  England.  ******* 

I  refer  to  the  Educational  needs  of  those  portions  of  our  beloved  and 
common  country  which  have  suffered  from  the  destructive  ravages,  and 
the  not  less  disastrous  consequences  of  civil  war. 

I  give  to  you,  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  have  been  my  personal  and 
especial  friends,  the  sum  of  one  million  of  dollars,  to  be  by  you  and  your 
successors  held  in  trust,  and  the  income  thereof  used  and  applied  in  your 
discretion  for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  intellectual,  moral,  or 
industrial  education  among  the  young  of  the  more  destitute  portions  of 
the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States  of  our  Union ;  my  purpose  being 
that  the  benefits  intended  shall  be  distributed  among  the  entire  popula- 
tion, without  other  distinction  than  their  needs  and  the  opportunities  of 
usefulness  to  them. 

Besides  the  income  thus  derived,  I  give  to  you  permission  to  use  from 
the  principal  sum,  within  the  next  two  years,  an  amount  not  exceeding 
forty  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  this  gift,  I  place  in  your  hands  bonds  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  issued  to  the  Planters'  Bank,  and  commonly  known  as  Plan- 
ters' Bank  bonds,  amounting,  with  interest,  to  about  eleven  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  the  amount  realized  by  you  from  which  is  to  be  added 
to  and  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  trust.  *  *  j 

am,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect,  your  humble  servant, 

GEORGE   PEABODY. 

Washington,  February  7,  1867. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  March 
19-22,  18(37,  it  was 

"Resolved,  That,  for  the  present,  the  promotion  of  Primary  or  Common 
School  Education,  by  such  means  or  agencies  as  now  exist,  or  may  need  to  be 
created,  be  the  leading  object  of  the  Board,  in  the  use  of  the  fund  placed  at 
its  disposal." 

The  following  Committees  were  appointed  : 

EXECUTIVE     COMMITTEE. 

Right  Rev.  C.  P.  McTlvaine,  of  Ohio,  (Cincinnati ;)  Hon.  William 
Aiken,  of  South  Carolina,  (Charleston  ;)  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  Esq.,  of  New 
York,  (New  York  city  ;)  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina, 
(Hillsborough  ;)  George  N.  Eaton,  Esq.,  of  Maryland,  (Baltimore.) 

The  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board  are  ex  officio  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  is  ex-officio 
Secretary  of  the  Committee. 

finance    committee. 

Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York  ;  Charles  Macalester,  Esq.,  of 
Pennsylvania ;  Hon.  John  H.  Clifford,  of  Massachusetts ;  George  W. 
Riggs,  Esq.,  of  Washington  ;  Samuel  Wetmore,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Samuel  Wetmore,  of  New  York,  was  elected  Treasurer ;  and  Mr. 
George  Peabody  Russell,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary. 

In  a  supplementary  letter  to  the  Trustees,  Mr.  Peabody  said  : 

"Understanding  that  a  doubt  has  been  expressed  in  regard  to  my  intentions 
and  instructions  on  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of  the  fund  entrusted  to 
your  care  for  the  purpose  of  Education  in  the  Southern  and  Southwestern 
States,  I  desire  distinctly  to  say  to  you,  that  my  design  was  to  leave  an  abso- 
lute discretion  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  to  the  localities  in  which  the  funds 
should  from  time  to  time  be  expended. 

T  hope  that  all  the  States  included  in  that  part  of  our  country,  which  is 
suifering  from  the  results  of  the  recent  war,  may,  sooner  or  later,  according 
to  their  needs,  receive  more  or  less  of  the  benefit  of  the  fund. 

But  it  was  not  my  design  to  bind  my  Trustees  to  distribute  the  benefits  of 
the  fund  upon  any  measure  or  proportion  among  the  States,  or  to  create  any 
claim  on  the  part  of  any  State  to  any  distributive  share. 

Still  less  did  T  design  to  subject  the  Trustees,  collectively  or  individually, 
to  any  responsibility  to  those  intended  to  be  benefitted,  or  to  any  individual 
responsibility  of  any  sort,  for  the  management  of  the  fund  committed  them. 

I  have  entire  confidence  that  they  will  discharge  the  trust  with  wisdom, 
equity,  and  fidelity,  and  I  leave  all  the  details  of  management  to  their  own 
discretion. 

The  Trustees  received  from  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  a  gift  of  100,000 
Elementary  School  Books  ;  from  Messrs.  A.  T.  Barnes  &  Co.  30,000 
volumes  of  their  Teachers'  Library  and  School  Books  for  Intermediate 
Classes  ;  and  from  Messrs.  Sheldon  k  Co,  an  indefinite  number  of  cer- 
tain Books  for  Normal  Schools. 
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At  the  meeting  held  in  Richmond,  January  21-2,  1808,  it  was 

Resolved,  That,  where  promises  of  aid  from  the  Fund  have  heen,  or  may 
hereafter  be  made,  by  the  General  Agent  to  Normal  Schools  and  other  Edu- 
cational Enterprises,  he  be  authorized  to  increase  the  amount  of  such  aid  at 
his  discretion,  not  to  exceed,  however,  double  the  amount  heretofore  promised 
in  any  instance." 

The  maximum  had  been  $1000. 

In  1867  an  Act  was  passed  to  incorporate  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund. 

Meeting  held  in  New  York,  July  16-7,  1868, 

The  Board  approved  appropriations  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $74,500  definitely  appropriated,  and 
the  further  sum  of  about  $78,000  appropriated  conditionally. 

The  General  Agent,  Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  presented  his  Report. 

Since  the  meeting  held  at  Richmond  in  January  last,  he  has  visited 
the  principal  Towns  of  the  seven  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  beginning 
with  the  Eastern  portion  of  Virginia,  and  ending  with  Louisiana. 

In  all  these  Towns  he  received  a  cordial  welcome,  and  the  public  au- 
thorities co-operated  with  him  beyond  all  his  expectations,  in  establish- 
ing Free  Schools, 

The  places  selected  for  these  efforts  were  all  such  as  had  a  sufficient 
population  to  furnish  a  system  of  well  classified  schools,  and  were  favor- 
ably situated  for  influencing  and  benefitting  the  surrounding  country. 

In  no  instance  has  pecuniary  aid  been  given  where  the  people  did  not 
make  all  proper  exertion  to  help  themselves,  and  the  aid  granted  has  uni- 
formly been  a  mere  encouragement  and  stimulus  to  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  people. 

About  sixty  of  these  Towns,  selected  with  especial  reference  to  their 
influence  in  their  respective  States,  have  entered  into  arrangements  for 
public  Free  Schools  ;  and  with  many  more,  negotiations  have  been  com- 
menced but  not  yet  completed.  A  hundred  thousand  dollars  expended 
in  this  way  brings  with  it  a  corresponding  contribution  from  the  people, 
swelling  the  amount  to  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Of  all  the  places  visited  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Free  Schools 
but  one  declined  to  make  the  effort. 

It  is  found  by  actual  computation,  that  as  much  money  is  now  paid 
for  the  Education  of  less  than  half  of  the  white  children  of  the  South  in 
Private  Schools,  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  education  of  the  whole  in 
Public  Schools. 

The  Town  authorities  are  desirous  to  receive  not  only  a  share  of  the 
Fund,  but  the  services  of  the  General  Agent  in  organizing  their  schools  ; 
and  in  many  localities  the  latter  are  especially  sought  for,  as  not  the 
least  valuable  part  of  the  aid  rendered. 
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The  sum  of  seventeen  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  and  corresponding  amounts  to  the  other  States  visited. — 
About  eight  thousand  dollars  were  distributed  in  aid  of  pupils  at  Normal 
Schools. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  Baltimore,  January  21-2,  1869,  resolutions 
were  passed  approving  of  the  operations  of  the  General  Agent  "in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  the  Trus+ees,  of  making  the  Fund  entrusted  to 
their  administration  of  the  largest  and  most  enduring  influence,"  and  in 
"encouraging  and  stimulating  the  people  to  increase  their  own  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  thus,  in  the  most  effective  manner, 
to  enlarge  and  extend  the  sphere  of  influence,  which,  we  trust,  by  a  sim- 
ilar wise  administration  of  the  means  confided  to  us,  this  generous  bene- 
faction of  Mr.  Peabody  is  destined  ultimately  to  fill." 

It  was,  also, 

"Resolved,  That  we  cordially  and  earnestly  invite  a  further  and  more  ex- 
tended co-operation  with  our  Agent  in  this  generous  purpose,  on  the  part  of 
our  fellow-citizens  throughout  the  section  of  country,  to  the  advancement  of 
whose  highest  interests,  in  the  present  and  in  the  future,  our  best  endeavors 
will  continue  to  be  directed." 

The  Hon.  Samuel  Watson,  of  Tennessee,  was  unanimously  elected  a 
Trustee  in  place  of  Hon.  William  C.  Rives,  deceased. 

At  their  meeting  held  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  1,  1869,  the  Trustees 
received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Peabody  announcing  another  gift  of 
a  million  dollars,  together  with  $384,000  in  Florida  Bonds. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    MB.    PEABOBY'S    LETTER. 

Gentlemen: — When  I  established  the  Trust  of  which  you  have  charge, 
it  was  my  intention,  if  its  results  and  progress  should  prove  satisfactory, 
to  return  in  three  years  to  my  native  land,  and  to  make  further  provision 
for  carrying  out  the  plans  which  experience  should  have  shown  to  be 
productive  of  encouragement  and  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  South. 

My  precarious  state  of  health  has  rendered  it  imprudent  for  me  to  wait 
for  the  full  period  of  my  intended  absence,  and  I  have  now  come  among 
you  in  order  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  fulfillment  of  my  purpose. 

I  have  constantly  watched  with  great  interest  and  careful  attention  the 
proceedings  of  your  Board,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  me  now  to  be  able 
to  express  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  interest  and  zeal  you  have  mani- 
fested in  maturing  and  carrying  out  the  designs  of  my  letter  of  Trust, 
and  to  assure  you  of  my  cordial  concurrence  in  all  the  steps  you  have 
k  taken. 

L  1.: 
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At  the  same  time  I  must  not  omit  to  congratulate  you,  and  all  who 
have  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  this  Educational  Enterprise,  upon  your 
obtaining  the  highly  valuable  services  of  Dr.  Sears  as  your  General 
Agent, — services  valuable  not  merely  in  the  organization  of  Schools  and 
of  a  system  of  public  Education,  but  in  the  good  effect  which  his  concilia- 
tory and  sympathizing  course  has  had,  wherever  he  has  met  or  become 
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associated  with  the  communities  of  the  South,  in  social  or  business  rela- 
tions. 

And  I  beg  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking,  with  all  my  heart,  the 
people  of  the  South  themselves,  for  the  cordial  spirit  with  which  they 
have  received  the  Trust,  and  for  the  energetic  efforts  which  they  have 
made,  in  co-operation  with  yourselves  and  Dr.  Sears,  for  carrying  out 
the  plans  which  have  been  proposed  and  matured  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
blessings  of  Education  in  their  respective  States. 

Hitherto,  under  the  system  adopted  by  your  General  Agent,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  you,  four  of  the  Southern  States  have  not  been  assisted  from 
the  Fund  placed  in  your  charge,  and  I  concur  with  you  in  the  policy  thus 
pursued,  as  I  am  sure  will  the  citizens  of  those  four  States,  and  all  who 
have  at  heart  the  highest  permanent  good  of  our  beloved  country.  For 
it  was  most  necessary  that,  at  the  outset,  those  States  and  portions  of 
States  which  had  suffered  most  from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  were  most 
destitute  of  Educational  means  and  privileges,  should  be  first  and  specially 
aided. 

I  believe  the  good  sense  and  kind  feeling  of  the  people  of  these  States 
will  continue  to  acquiesce,  for  the  present,  in  your  course  of  devoting, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Sears,  the  greater  part  of  the  Fund  to  the  same 
States  which  have  received  its  benefits  for  the  past  two  years,  with  per- 
haps the  addition  of  Texas,  which  State  I  am  advised  the  General  Agent 
will  visit  during  the  coming  Autumn  or  Winter,  to  ascertain  its  Educa- 
tional requirements,  and  to  give  such  aid  as  shall  be  requisite  and  can  be 
afforded,  where  it  shall  be  most  needed. 

I  have  the  same  sympathy  with  every  one  of  the  States,  and  were  all 
alike  needing  assistance,  I  should  wish  each  alike  to  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  Trust. 

As  the  portions  aided  shall  respectively  grow  in  prosperity  and  become 
self-sustaining  in  their  system  of  Education,  their  respective  allotments 
of  the  Fund  will  be  applied  to  other  destitute  communities,  and  thus  its 
benefits  will,  I  earnestly  hope  and  trust,  ultimately  reach  every  section 
of  the  vast  field  committed  to  your  care. 

It  is  my  hope  and  belief,  and  this  opinion  is  fully  confirmed  by  my  in- 
terviews with  Dr.  Sears,  that  with  the  additional  amount  which  I  now 
place  in  your  hands,  the  annual  income  of  the  Fund  alone  may  be  found 
sufficient  to  sustain  and  extend  the  work  you  have  so  well  begun  ;  and  it 
is  my  desire  that  when  the  Trust  is  closed,  and  the  final  distribution 
made  by~yourselves  or  your  successors,  all  the  fourteen  Southern  States, 
including  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Texas,  shall  share  in  that 
distribution  according  to  their  needs. 

In  accordance  with  what  I  have  already  said  of  my  intention,  at  the 
time  I  established  this  Trust,  to  add  thereto,  if  its  success  were  such  as 
I  am  now  well  assured  has  attended  it,  I  now  give  to  you  and  your  suc- 
cessors the  following  securities,  viz  : —  * 
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Amounting  in  all  to  one  million  of  dollars.  These  stocks  are  all  of  the 
very  highest  characti.r  for  security,  and  the  dividends  are  certain  to  be 
promptly  paid. 

The  principal  sum  of  one  million  dollars,  given  by  my  first  letter  of 
Trust,  is  still  intact ;  the  interest  on  which  being  added  to  that  of  my 
present  gift,  makes  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Trust  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  dollars  ;  a  sum  which,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
honorable  Chairman  and  your  General  Agent,  is  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  the  Trust,  without  infringing  upon  the  capital, 
until  the  time  arrives  for  the  final  distribution,  as  before  stated. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  I  give  to  you  Florida  6  per  cent.  Bonds, 
which,  with  overdue  coupons,  amount  to  about  $384,000. 

These  bonds,  like  the  Mississippi  Bonds  in  my  first  gift,  must,  before 
many  years,  be  paid. 

All  the  stocks  I  have  given  as  above  are  to  be  held  in  Trust  by  your- 
selves and  your  successors,  for  the  same  purposes  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  funds  given  you  by  my  original  letter  creating  your 
Trust. 

I  do  this  with  the  earnest  hope  and  in  the  sincere  trust  that,  with  God's 
blessing  upon  the  gift  and  upon  the  deliberations  and  future  action  of 
yourselves  and  your  General  Agent,  it  may  enlarge  the  sphere  of  useful- 
ness already  entered  upon  and  prove  a  permanent  and  lasting  boon,  not 
only  to  the  Southern  States,  but  to  the  whole  of  our  dear  country,  which 
I  have  ever  love  1  so  well,  but  never  so  much  as  now  in  mv  declining 
years,  and  at  this  time  (probably  the  last  occasion  I  shall  ever  have  to 
address  you)  as  I  look  back  over  the  changes  and  the  progress  of  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  century.  And  I  pray  that  Almighty  God  will  grant 
to  it  a  future  as  happy  and  noble  in  the  intelligence  and  virtues  of  its 
citizens,  as  it  will  be  glorious  in  unexampled  power  and  prosperity. 

I  am  with  great  respect, 

Your  humble  servant, 

GEORGE  PEABODY. 

Salem,  June  29,  1869. 
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REPORTS  OF  THE  GENERAL  AGENT. 

FIRST    REPORT, 

Presented  January  21st,  1868, 
To  the  Trustees  of  the  Peahody  Education  Fund  : 

Gentlemkx: — In  giving  an  account  of  my  work,  as  your  General  Agent,  during  t'lx 
nine  or  ten  months  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  in  your  service,  I  shall  be  obliged  \< 
-peak  more  frequently  of  the  commencement  of  a  system  of  operations  than  of  the  com- 
pletion of  any  of  its  parts.  The  field  to  be  surveyed  was  wide  and  varied  ;  the  enter- 
prise was,  in  many  of  its  features,  entirely  new;  the  most  perplexing  questions  to  be 
disentangled  and  settled  were  to  be  encountered  at  the  very  beginning.  Even  before  I 
liad  formally  accepted  the  appointment  with  which  you  had  honored  me,  a  mass  of  let- 
ters of  the  most  diverse  character,  and  proposing  widely  divergent  plans  of  action,  was 
put  into  my  hands  to  be  answered  at  my  discretion.  For  about  three  months,  I  gave 
all  the  time  at  my  command  to  the  study  of  these  various  plans;  to  consultation  with 
intelligent  men,  both  North  and  South  ;  to  writing  courteous  replies  to  those  numerous 
•applications  which  could  not  be  favorably  entertained  (from  Charitable  Associations 
and  Institutions,  from  Colleges,  Academies,  Schools  of  Science,  Orphan  Asylums,  and 
Private  Schools,  and  from  an  endless  variety  of  individuals, )  and  to  carrying  on  a  more 
protracted  correspondence  with  those  gentlemen  in  all  parts  of  the  country  who  had  a 
'better  comprehension  of  the  character  of  our  work,  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  of  the  great  principles  which  alone  can  safely  guide  our 
course.  It  very  soon  appeared  that  the  minds  of  men  most  competent  to  form  a  judg- 
ment on  these  subjects,  tended  to  the  same  point: — that  of  adopting  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  schools  rather  than  of  doling  out  charitable  aid 
to  all  who  are  in  want  of  the  means  of  education.  The  great  danger  to  be  avoided,  it 
was  said,  is  that  of  yielding  to  the  importunity  of  individuals  or  corporations,  who,  in 
their  zeal  for  their  own  cause,  are  blinded  to  the  larger  and  juster  claims  of  society  ii 
general.  There  is  more  apprehension  that  we  shall  make  mistakes  from  overhasty  ac- 
tion than  that  the  permanent  interests  of  society  will  suffer  from  taking  time  to  obtain 
correct  and  exhaustive  information,  and  to  mature  our  plans  with  careful  and  cautious 
deliberation.  I  will  here  only  add  that  all  my  experience  during  the  year  has  confirm- 
ed the  justness  of  this  view.  The  general  information  obtained  by  means  of  the  corres- 
pondence last  mentioned,  prepared  the  way  for  commencing  the  work  of  exploration. 

My  first  visit  to  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  education  among  the  people  was  made  in  the  months  of  July  and  August  last.  I 
directed  my  steps  to  Virginia,  and  repaired  at  once  to  the  residence  of  our  friend  and 
coadjutor,  the  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Rives,  who  generously  rendered  me  all  the  aid  that  I 
needed,  and  introduced  me.  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  to  the  public  men 
of  his  State.  It  is  but  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  say  that  my  reception  in  Virginia,  tin-" 
his  agency,  not  only  rendered  my  visit  agreeable  and  successful  in  a  high  degree,  but 
gave  a  tone  to  public  sentiment  in  respect  to  the  value  of  our  enterpri.-e  at  the  very  be- 
ginning which  has  been  of  great  service  to  us  in  the  other  States  which  I  subsequently 
visited.     __ 

I  was  fortunate  in  being  present  at  two  general  meetings  which  brou^  ther  in- 

fluential men  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity   of  forming  mosl 
valuable  acquaintances,  and  of  obtaining  much  information.     The  first  was  a  mei 
held  at  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  the  interest  of  the  Chesapeake   &    Ohio   Bail    R< 
which  was  attended  by  delegates  representing  the  wealth  ofthedift  'Unties,     The 

second  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Educational  Association  of  Virginia,  held  in 
Lynchburg.  The  officers  of  the  Virginia  University,  and  of  the  Colleges,  Academies, 
and  other  Schools  of  the  State  }><  )->;)lt  to  this  Association.     I  was  invited  t"  address  rlii* 
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highly  respeetoble  body  of  teachers  on  the  subject  of  popular  education  in  general,  and 
the  object  of  my  mission  in  particular,  and  to  participate  in  tbe  deliberations  of  the  As- 
sociation, with  which  invitation  I  readily  complied.  At  this  meeting  my  fears  of  some 
opposition  to  a  system  of  public  Schools  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  society  were  dis- 
sipated. An  able  report  in  favor  of  "A  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  connection 
with  the  State  Government,"  was  presented  by  Prof.  J.  B:  Minor,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
a  Memorial  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  in  consonance  with  the  views  express- 
ed in  the  report. 

In  Virginia,  as  in  some  other  States,  the  majority  of  the  most  prominent  men  "are  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  the  wisest  and  most  effective  disposition  of  the  Fund,  to  em- 
ploy it  in  preparing  primary  teachers  for  the  performance  of  their  functions,  rather 
Shan  in  the  bestowal  of  primary  instruction  itself  upon  pupils." 

From  Lynchburg,  I  proceeded  to  visit  the  more  important  places  in  the  Southwestern 
part  of  Virginia.  The  result  of  my  observations  is  the  conviction  that  the  education 
given  in  the  Colleges,  Academies,  and  other  higher  Institutions  of  learning  in  Virginia 
is  such  as  to  supply  the  wealthy  classes  very  liberally  with  the  means  of  knowledge  ; 
but  that  the  provision  for  Primary  Education  is  very  defective,  and,  in  many  places, 
cannot  be  said  to  exist  at  all.  The  greatest  evil  is,  that  all  these  Schools  are  supported 
by  tuition-fees,  and  are,  and  must  ever  remain,  destitute  of  nearly  all  the  arrangements 
and  conveniences  necessary  to  success.  To  render  aid  to  this  class  of  Schools  in  Vir- 
ginia, so  as  to  admit  the  poor  to  their  advantages,  would  require  all  the  funds  placed  at 
our  disposal,  and  would  only  serve  to  perpetuate  a  system  that  should  no  longer  exist, 

I  have  the  testimony  of  men  who  have  been  County  Superintendents  of  Schools,  and 
of  the  teachers  themselves,  that,  in  too  many  instances,  the  money  paid  for  the  poor 
children  in  these  Schools  is  nearly  thrown  away,  and  that  the  Schools  themselves  are 
rather  repulsive  than  inviting  to  pupils. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  a  single  place  in  the  rural  districts  where  public 
Schools  could  be  maintained  with  the  amount  of  aid  which  we  can  render.  Where  the 
people  are  poor,  we  are  expected  to  give  from  $300  to  $500  for  single  Schools  of  thirty 
or  forty  pupils.  There  are  several  large  towns  and  cities  which  are  only  waiting  for 
the  establishment  of  some  permanent  State  Government  to  make  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  system  of  free  Schools.  They  prefer  not  to  act  at  present,  but  to  wait  a  little 
longer,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  their  enterprise  shall  rest  upon  some  solid,  legal  foundation. 
Meanwhile.,  the  work  of  preparing  teachers  may  be  going  successfully  on. 

In  the  month  of  September,  I  removed  from  Providence,  and  took  up  my  residence 
in  Staunton,  Va.,  in  order  to  be  in  the  field  of  my  labors.  Some  little  time  was  required 
to  effect  the  change,  and  to  dispose  of  the  correspondence  which  accumulated  rapidly 
during  this  period. 

In  November,  I  made  a  journey  to  Tennessee,  having  been  invited  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  public  Schools  to  visit  Nashville,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  and  of  meeting  with  the  Teachers'  Association  of  the  State. — 
During  the  meetings,  I  was  requested  to  address  the  Association  and  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  the  organization  of  a  State  system  of  Education. 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  frequent  conference  with  the  State  Superintendent,  and  with 
the  ue\\  ly  appointed  County  Superintendents,  and  was  repeatedly  assured  by  them  and 
others,  that  the  service  rendered  by  such  "visits  was  as  valuable  to  the  public  as  the  pe- 
cuniary assistance  gi  veu  to  the  schools.  The  opinion  seemed  to  prevail  that  the  greatest 
immediate  want  is  a  proper  supply  of  competent  teachers;  and  that,  for  the  present,  the 
money  given  i'or  Education  should  be  given  in  aid  of  Normal  Schools.  It  is  proposed 
to  establish  bylaw  one  or  more  State  Normal  Schools,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
Slate  shall  receive  -<une  aid  from  the  Peabody  Fund.  It  was  intimated  to  them  that 
$1(KK)  might  be  given  towards  the  support  of  pupils  in  each  State  Normal  School.     This 

general  encouragement  is  1  have  been  informed,  effecting  at  the  present  moment  a 
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greater  amount  of  good  in  the  way  of  a  persuasive  than  would  be  effected  by  any  grant 
to  existing  institutions.  Most  of  the  numerous  Colleges  and  Academies  of  the  State, 
both  male  and  female,  have  ntade  application  to  he  adopted  by  the  Trustees  as  their 
Normal  Schools.  The  spirit  of  rivalry  in  these  Institutions,  the  general  eagerness,  not 
only  for  the  aid,  but  for  the  influence  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  the  ecclesiastical,  if  not 
sectarian,  character  of  most  of  these  Schools,  would  render  the  selection  of  any  of  them 
very  distasteful  to  all  the  friends  of  the  rest.  The  adoption  of  them  all  would,  for  any 
practical  purpose,  he  a  mere  nullity.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  advisable  to  leave  this 
whole  question  to  the  Legislature,  with  an  intimation  that  we  should  be  likely  to  pa- 
tronize any  Normal  School,  or  Schools,  that  the  State  should  establish.  In  so  doing, 
we  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  parties,  and  all  seem  willing  to  abide  by  the  legislative 
enactment,  whatever  it  shall  be.  Meanwhile,  some  arrangements  have  been  partially 
made  with  a  few  cities  for  the  establishment  of  public  free  Schools  with  the  promise  <>f\ 
siid  on  the  usual  conditions.  A  little  time  will  develope  some  settled  policy  in  respectj 
to  the  Schools  of  the  State,  and  the  labors  and  explorations  of  the  new  County  Superin- 
tendents will  soon  furnish  information  which  may  safely  guide  our  action.  Men  who 
are  in  the  best  position  to  judge  rightly,  advise  inactivity  on  our  part  for  a  short  time, 
till  the  results  of  our  overtures  can  be  seen.  The  best  Normal  School  for  colored  teach- 
ers that  I  have  seen,  in  or  near  Tennessee,  is  the  Fisk  University  at  Nashville.  Ihave^ 
therefore,  thought  it  proper  to  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $500  to  Normal  pupils 
•attending  this  University.  The  Principal  of  that  School  is  an  experienced  educator, 
and  thoroughly  understands  the  work  of  Normal  instruction.  It  will  probably  be  ad- 
visable for  us  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  a  few  such  Schools  rather  than  aid  a  larger 
lumber  of  inferior  Schools. 

I  pass  over  the  further  details  of  the  places  I  visited  in  Tennessee,  and  of  the  intern- 
views  1  had  with  many  parties  representing  the  interests  of  education,  and  proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  my  visit  into  East  Tennessee,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  North 
Carolina.  I  visited  at  this  time  those  Institutions  in  Virginia  which  lay  on  my  route, 
and  which  I  had  passed  by  on  my  former  tours.  I  had  two  general  meetings  princi- 
pally in  view  in  this  journey ;  the  meeting  of  the  Teachers  and  County  Superintendents 
of  East  Tennessee,  held  in  Knoxville,  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  G-eorgia,  in  Macon.  I  attended  both  by  special  request,  and  was  received  with 
the  utmost  cordiality.  In  Knoxville,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  of  high  position  in 
society,  not  only  made  me  his  guest,  but  threw  open  his  house  to  receive  the  men  of 
public  influence  whom  he  invited  to  visit  me,  and  among  them  were  the  Presidents  of 
some  four  or  five  Tennessee  Railroads,  who  all  offered  me  free  passes  over  their  roads- 
I  delivered  an  address  the  second  evening  of  the  meetings  to  a  very  intelligent  audi^ 
ence,  and  the  next  day  several  eminent  gentlemen  committed  themselves  publicly  to 
the  system  which  I  advocated;  and  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  city  invited  the  taxation 
of  their  property  for  the  support  of  public  Schools.  The  gentlemen  who  came  in  from 
the  adjoining  counties,  mostly  public  officers,  were  in  hearty  sympathy  with  their 
friends  in  Knoxville.  I  visited  Chattanooga,  the  Educational  Institutions  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  Rome,  Atlanta,  and  Macon,  at  which  last  place  the  Teachers'  Association  of 
Georgia,  before  mentioned,  was  holding  its  meeting.  The  spirit  of  the  teachers  assem- 
bled here  was  very  much  like  that  of  the  Virginia  teachers  at  Lynchburg,  and  the 
course  of  action  in  reference  to  the  Peabody  Fund  was  nearly  the  same.  I  addressed 
the  meeting  as  at  other  places.  The  subject  of  Public  Schools  was  made  the  topic  of  a 
report  and  extended  discussions,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  of 
public  instruction,  and  to  recommend  it  to  the  next  Legislature  of  Georgia.  The  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  sparse  population  of  the  greater  part  of  the  State  were  consid* 
ered  at  length,  and  will  receive  particular  attention  from  the  committee  appointed  to 
draft  the  new  system. 

I  furthermore  visited  La  Grange,  Columbus,  Augusta  and  Savannah,  from  whence  I 
proceeded  to  Charleston,  and  from  Charleston  through  Charlotte,  Salisbury,  Greens- 
boro' and  Hillsboro'  to  Richmond,  and  thence  home. 
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Having  given  this  sketch  of  my  journeys,  I  now  proceed  to- give  a  more  particular  ac- 
count of  what  has  been  accomplished  for  Schools  in  the  various  places  which  I  have 
visited.  By  authority  of  the  Executive  Committee,  I  made  arrangements  for  render- 
ing aid  wherever  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  those  making  application.  For  ex- 
ample: To  give  $1000  for  public  Schools,  if  it  is  necessary,  wherever  provision  shall 
be  made  for  educating  all  the  children  of  the  place;  the  number  not  being  less  than  TOO. 
find  tin  expense  nol  l<  ss  than  $4000,  and  a  corresponding  amount  for  any  considerable- 
portion  of  this  number  of  children  and  of  this  amount  expended  for  the  Schools;  $1000 
being  th<  maximum  for  any  one  city.  Arrangements  were  nearly  completed  for  giving 
Lynchburg  $1C00  and  Wytheville  $500  on  these  conditions;  bnt  the  persons  having 
Ihese  interests  in  charge  preferred  to  wait  till  they  could  know  what  the  School  Laws 
of  Virginia  arc  to  be  before  making  the  effort.  In  the  meantime,  privati  S<  bools  will 
be  relied  on  for  educating  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  Sheir  tuition. 

At  Knoxville,  provision  will  undoubtedly  be  made  for  fulfilling  all  these  conditions., 
and  receiving  the  maximum  amount.  At  Nashville,  there  is  already  a  system  of  pub- 
lic Schools  with  excellent  houses,  and  all  the  improved  means  of  education.  The  peo- 
ple only  ask  aid  for  a  State  Normal  School.  In  Cleveland  and  Chattanooga,  there  is  a 
good  prospect  of  opening  free  Schools  for  three  or  four  hundred  children  in  each  place. 
and  of  raising  $1£00  to  be  supplemented  by  $509  from  the  Peabody  Fund.  In  Rome. 
I  met  the  Mayor  and  Council,  and  other  gentlemen,  and  explained  to  them  our  plans, 
which  were  heartily  approved.  They  are  now  paying  about  $8000  for  private  Schools. 
The3T  voted  to  raise  by  tax  $3000  more,  and  to  admit  all  the  children  in  town,  not  now 
in  School,  and  to  convert  private  Schools  into  public  ones  as  soon  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  with  the  understanding  that  they  receive  $1000  from  the  Peabody  Fund. 

In  La  Grange,  I  met  the  Mayor  and  Council  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  city  has 
adopted  the  Female  College  which  has  large  Primary  and  Intermediate  Departments, 
and  will  make  it  free  to  all  the  girls  in  town,  not  now  in  the  School  and  paying  tuition. 
They  will  do  the  same  with  the  corresponding  School  for  boys.  These  are  graded 
Schools  with  an  ample  corps  of  teachers,  and  are  in  most  respects  just  what  would  be 
Lesired.  One  of  the  Schools  was  founded  by  the  Methodist  Conference;  but  from  the 
time  of  the  new  arrangement  made,  not  long  since,  with  the  city,  both  the  Principal 
and  the  majority  of  the  teachers  have  been  of  other  Christian  denominations.  The 
other  School  is  supported  by  a  general  subscription,  and  is  equally  satisfactory  to  all 
parties.  A  system  of  Schools  absolutely  free  will  be  introduced  as  soon  as  may  be. — 
The  number  of  children  of  a  school-going  age  is  about  700,  and  the  present  annual  ex- 
pense of  the  Schools  not  far  from  $7000.  I  addressed  the  following  note  to  the  ftfayoi 
and  Council  :  —  "Should  you  find  it  expedient  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  Schools 
of  this  place  for  admitting,  free  of  charge,  all  the  children  not  now  in  the  Schools  i\>\- 
one  year,  the  Trustees  of  th<  Peabody  Education  Fund  will  contribute  towards  thai  ob- 
ject $1000,"  which  offer  was  formally  accepted  by  them.  In  Columbus,  1  saw  the 
School  Commissioners,  and  learned  thai  they  have  the  only  public  free  Schools  in 
Georgia,  excepl  those  of  Savannah.  They  had  previously  appointed  a  Superintendent, 
in<i  senl  him  i"  New  York,  Boston,  Hartford,  and  other  places,  to  make  himself  fami- 
liar with  the  mo-1  approved  methods  of  instruction.  A  few  citizens  purchased  for  $10,- 
000  a  house,  and  presented  it  to  the  city.  Two  others  will  soon  be  ready  for  use.  The 
annual  expense  of  thai  part  of  the  system  which  is  in  operation  is  about  $6000.  The 
ber  of  pupils  no^  pro\  ided  P  r  i  MX),  and  will  be  800  when  the  other  School -houses 
mall  be  put  in  order.  The  Superintended  ha- a  Normal  class  every  Saturday.  Such 
an  example  of  foi  and  public  spirit,  and  such  a  model  of  graded   Schools,    with 

the  be  I  Kim  I  of  furniture  and  means  of  illustration,  are  a  greater  power  in  Georgia  than 
many  unattractive,  inefficienl  pauper  Schools.  The  one  lifts  up  into  respectability, 
while  the  other  depresses  the  education  of  the  people,  since  this  increased  expenditure 
been  incurred,  Columbus  has  experienced  a  financial  prostration,  which  makes  the 
collection  of  taxes  impossible,  and  i  here  is  imminenl  danger  of  the  failure  of  the  whole 

el  Mine.     The  Commissioners  -pent  much  time  in  urging  men.  make  some  exception  in 
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their  case,  and  to  make  them  an  appropriation  of  $1000  a  year  for  two  years,  and  give 
them  the  benefit  of  it  the  first  year.  This  would  save  them  from  a  disaster  from  which 
the}7  would  not  be  likely  soon  to  recover.  Sympathizing  with  them  entirely,  I  promis- 
ed to  represent  their  case  to  the  Trustees,  and  to  urge  their  petition,  but  could  give  as- 
surance of  only  $1000. 

In  Atlanta,  I  made  a  proposition  similar  to  that  made  in  other  places.  The  MayOT 
and  two  of  the  Council  said  they  would  present  it  to  the  Board  at  its  next  meeting  with 
a  recommendation  of  its  acceptance,  and  a  legal  friend  of  mine,  to  whom  I  had  explain- 
ed veiw  fully  the  views  of  the  Trustees,  was  requested  by  the  Mayor  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Council,  and  to  aid  them  in  their  deliberations.  Theresull  is  not  yet  known. 
I  was  requested  to  repeat  my  visit  to  Macon,  as  my  first  visit  was  at  an  inconvenient 
rime. 

In  Augusta,  I  found  there  was  a  total  want  of  system  and  economy    in    the   man:, 
ment  of  the  Schools.     The  people  are  paying  for  the  public  Schools,  so-called,  besides 
what  they  pay  ten  private  Schools,  $1:2,000,  and  are  accomplishing  les>  than  would 
effected  with  $9,000  judiciously  applied.     There  is  one  endowed  free  School  under  the 
control  of  the  city  authorities.     There  are  three  free  county  Schools   in   the   charge   of 
another  Board,  and  several  small  free  Schools  receiving  support  without  supervision. — 
The  teacher,  in  these  last,  without  any  proper  examination,  is  licensed  to   teach,    pro- 
vided he  can  obtain  any  pupils,  and  then,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  on   taking  oath    that 
his  report  is  correct,  he  receives  from  the  County  Treasury  7  cents  a  day  for  each  pupil, 
deducting  that  amount  for  every  day's  absence.     The  philosophy  of  this  extraordinary 
procedure  is  said  to  lie  in  the  motive  which  the  teacher  is  supposed  to  have  for  keeping 
up  a  good  attendance.     The  actual  effect  is  to  legalize  absenteeism,    and  break   up   all 
order  in  the  classes,  and  to  make  the  teacher  curry  favor  with  his  pupils  at  the  expense 
of  good  discipline.     Of  course,  none  of  these  Schools  are  graded.     In  the  larger  School-, 
a  male  teacher,  on  high  salary,  spends  mueh  of  his  time  in  teaching  children,  whom  a 
young  lad\~,  at  one-third  of  the  expense,  might  teach  much  better.     If  all  these  Schools 
could  be  brought  into  one  general  system,  they  would  afford   a  fine  opportunity   for 
classifying,  first,  the  Schools  themselves,  and  then,  the  pupils  in  each.     As   it  now    is, 
it  often  happens  that  the  pupils  are  taught  one  by  one,  where  many  could  be   taught 
together  in  the  same  time,  and  with  much  greater  interest.     In  the  former  case,  twenty 
individuals  of  different  attainments  may  stand  up  in  a  class,  and  nineteen  of  them  may 
be  listless  and  unoccupied  while  one  is  reciting.     In  the  latter,  the  minds  of  all  the  class 
act  at  the  same  moment,  and  some  one  is  then  called  on  to  give  the  result,  to  be  correct- 
ed, if  need  be,  by  others.     This  is  a  truism  in  education,  but  it  illustrates  the  case  in 
hand.     I  have,  therefore,  departed  from  my  usual  plan,  and  promised  $1000,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  endowed  free  School,  and  the  other  free  public  Schools,  which  have  room 
enough  to  accommodate  all  the  children  of  Augusta  (about  1000  in  number)  be,  by  an 
agreement  between  the  two  committees,   put  under  the  charge  of  a  Superintendent  who 
shall  properly  classify  and  arrange  these  Schools,  and  bring  them  all  into  one  graded 
system.     The  proposition  was  accepted  by  a  committee  of   the  leading  citizens  of  the 
place.     This  plan  will  tend  to  systematize  and  to  strengthen  the  good  Schools,  and  to 
extinguish  the  poor  ones. 

In  Savannah,  I  met  the  School  Commissioners  by  appointment.  They  are  paying 
$15,000  for  current  School  expenses.  There  is  great  danger  that  their  excellent  School 
system  will  break  down  for  want  of  pecuniary  support.  No  less  than  $4000  of  the 
county  School  tax  remains  unpaid,  and  cannot  be  collected.  The  Commissioners  are 
liable  to  have  their  expenses  cut  down,  under  the  heavy  pecuniary  burdens  which  the 
city  is  bearing.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  addressed  this  note  to  the  Commission- 
ers: "Gentlemen:  After  hearing  from  you  a  statement  of  what  you  are  now  doing 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  Savannah,  by  means  of  free  public  Schools,  and  of 
the  pecuniary  embarrassment  which  threaten-  the  prosperity,  if  not  the  existence  of 
these  Schools,  I  am  prepared  to  say,  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund 
that  they  will  pay  $1000  towards  the  current  expenses  of  the  present  scholastic  year,  on 
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condition  that  this  amount  shall,  at  an  early  period  after  the  expiration  of  the  year,  be 
expended  in  making  larger  provisions  for  instruction  in  primary  Schools,  aiming  at  the 
removal  of  this  defect  in  your  otherwise  excellent  system  of  instruction." 

I  may  here  add  that  there  has  been  a  good  graded  system  of  Intermediate,  Grammar, 
and  High  Schools,  with  very  inadequate  provision  for  primary  Schools  ;  that  the  city 
employs  a  skillful  Superintendent  who  instructs  a  Normal  class  every  Saturday,  and 
that  no  mean?  of  improving  the  Schools  are  overlooked. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that,  in  my  visit  to  Charleston,  I  was  deprived  of  the 
counsel  and  aid  of  Governor  Aiken,  who  was  unfortunately  absent  at  the  time  I  was 
there.  I  called  on  the  Hon.  C.  G.  Meminger,  President,  and  Mr.  Grimke,  Secretary 
of  the  School  Board,  and  learned  that  there  are  about  3000  white  children  in  Charles- 
ton, and  that  about  two-thirds  of  that  number  are  in  the  public  Schools.  The  available 
School  tax  of  the  city  is  about  $20,000.  It  no  longer  draws,  as  formerly,  $4000  from  the 
State.  The  School  edifices  are  excellent,  and  the  Schools  admirably  conducted.  There 
are  about  4000  colored  children,  2500  of  whom  are  in  Schools,  supported  by  Northern 
Societies.  Though  the  city  has  given  to  the  colored  children  its  best  School-house,  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  1000  pupils,  not  more  than  500  attend.  The  other  colored 
Schools  seem  to  be  more  popular  with  them.  It  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  in  want  of 
the  means  of  education.  The  Normal  School,  which  was  once  the  pride  of  the  city,  has 
been  suspended. 

Agreeing  entirely  in  opinion  with  Messrs.  Meminger  and  Grimke,  and  being  assured 
by  the  former  that  Governor  Aiken  entertained  the  same  view,  I  left  a  note  with  the 
Secretary  to  be  shown  to  him,  and,  if  approved  by  him,  to  be  given  to  the  School  Board. 
The  substance  of  it  is,  that  the  Trustees  will  pay  $1000  for  the  current  year,  on  condition 
that  a  class,  or  classes,  be  formed  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the  Normal  School. 
It  was  understood  that  more  primary  Schools  would  be  opened,  as  soon  as  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  would  allow. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  state  that,  in  all  the  cities  just  named,  there  is  a  strong 
conviction  that  our  object  would  be  more  surely  and  more  speedily  attained,  if  we  were 
to  double  our  donations,  and  give  them  to  half  the  number  of  places.  This  conviction 
is  shared  very  widely  by  men  of  great  reputation  for  wisdom  and  judgment  in  matters 
of  Education. 

In  Salisbury,  N.  C,  an  arrangement  was  nearly  completed  for  aiding  the  people  to 
the  amount  of  $500.  At  Hillsboro',  I  had  again  the  misfortune  to  fail  of  the  principal 
object  of  my  visit.  Governor  Graham  was,  at  that  time,  in  New  York.  This  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  shortness  of  the  time  which  remained  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Trustees,  induced  me  to  postpone  my  visit  to  other  towns  and  cities  in  this  part  of 
the  State.  I  was  unwilling  to  act  in  the  absence  of  the  Trustee,  who  is  best  acquainted 
with  the  Educational  wants  of  North  Carolina,  and  for  whose  personal  influence  there 
can  be  no  substitute,  and  I  am  sure  the  Board  will  approve  of  my  decision. 

In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  Normal  Schools,  I  have  already  spoken 
of  what  has  been  done  in  Tennessee.  In  Virginia,  provision  has  been  made  by  me  for 
the  training  of  twenty  teachers  in  the  Kichmond  Normal  School,  at  an  expense  of  $1,- 
000 ;  for  ten  or  more  female  teachers  in  a  Normal  class  at  one  Literary  Institution,  at  an 
expense  of  $500  ;  and  for  ten  male  teachers  at  another,  at  an  expense  of  $500.  In  Lou- 
isiana, arrangements  are  made  for  a  class  ot  ten  or  more  Normal  pupils  in  the  Plaque- 
mines Academy,  at  an  expense  of  $500 ;  and  the  way  is  prepared  for  a  similar  arrange- 
ment in  two  other  Institutions.  In  Georgia,  several  propositions  for  Normal  Depart- 
ments have  been  made  by  different  Colleges  ami  Academies,  but  none  accepted.  "What 
vvas  said  of  Tennessee  is  applicable,  with  some  modifications  to  this  State.  It  is  deemed 
expedient  to  wait  for  some  legislative  action  on  the  subject. 

In  North  Carolina,  also,  favorable  oilers  have  been  made  by  private"  Institutions, 
particularly  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State.     Similar  oners  have  been  made  by  the 
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States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi;  but  the  fear  that  any  arrangement  I  should  make 
with  private  Academies,  would  only  place  obstacles  in  the  wry  of  establishing  Huac 
Normal  Schools  by  strengthening  opposing  interests,  has  deterred  me  from  acting 
without  consultation  with  the  State  Superintendents,  and  other  public  officers.  I  would 
remark  in  this  connection,  that,  in  my  judgment,  our  best  policy  will  be  to  act  as  far  ae 
possible,  in  conjunction  with  the  State  authorities,  rather  than  with  individuals  and 
private  corporations.  They  carry  with  them  much  power  and  general  influence. — 
They  represent  the  whole  people.  They  are  regularly  appointed,  and  are  held  to  a 
strict  accountability  by  their  constituents.  They  protect  us  from  the  charge  of  favor- 
itism, and  from  the  liability  of  being  over-reached  by  interested  parties,  and,  finally, 
they  render  us  efficient,  gratuitous  service,  and  relieve  us  of  much  labor  and  perplexity. 
It  is  well  known  that  all  State,  County,  and  City  Superintendents,  and  other  officers 
associated  with  them,  stand  ready  to  act  as  our  agents,  and  co-operate  with  us.  It  is 
obvious!}'  through  them  that  we  can  exert  the  greatest  influence  upon  legislative  bodies, 
and  upon  the  public  generally.  The  tendency  of  such  a  measure  will  be  to  stimulate  a 
governmental  interest,  as  well  as  a  popular  one,  in  the  great  cause  which  we  have  so 
much  at  heart. 

In  respect  to  Schools  for  the  colored  population,  I  remark  that,  in  many  of  the  cities 
aided  by  us,  provision  is  made,  or  is  to  be  made,  for  the  children  of  both  races.  In 
nearly  all  of  them  there  are  Schools  specially  designed  for  colored  children,  supported 
by  Northern  Societies.  In  some  of  the  States,  as  in  Georgia,  where  County  Associa- 
tions have  been  formed  by  the  negroes  themselves  for  the  establishments  of  Schools 
for  their  own  children,  which  look  to  us  for  aid,  the  subject  of  an  equal  provision  for 
the  education  of  both  races  is  now  so  occupying  the  public  attention  that  the  safer 
course  seems  to  be  to  await  the  result  of  State  Legislation,  and  not  to  attempt  to  inau- 
gurate a  system  of  our  own,  while  the  people  themselves  are  so  undecided.  It  would, 
no  doubt,  be  better  to  accept  the  invitation  so  often  given  by  the  law-makers  themselves 
to  make  suggestions  to  them  in  respect  to  legislation  in  school  matters  than  to  under- 
take to  set  up  at  present  any  separate  schools  on  so  precarious  a  foundation.  For  these, 
and  other  similar  reasons,  less  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  year  for  the  col- 
ored population  than  for  the  white,  though  their  wants  have  been  equally  the  subject 
of  diligent  enquiry  and  anxious  thought. 

To  sum  up  my  suggestions,  and  present  them  all  under  one  view,  I  would  recom- 
mend : 

1.  That  in  promoting  "Primary  or  Common  School  Education,"  we  confine  our- 
selves, as  far  as  possible,  to  Public  Schools. 

'2.  Instead  of  supporting  small  schools  in  the  country,  or  helping  to  support  them 
by  paying  the  tuition  for  poor  children,  we  limit  ourselves  to  rendering  aid  to  schools 
where  large  numbers  can  be  gathered,  and  where  a  model  system  of  schools  can  be  or- 
ganized. 

3.  That,  other  things  being  equal,  we  give  the  preference  to  places  which  will,  by 
their  example,  exert  the  widest  influence  upon  the  surrounding  country. 

4.  That  we  aim  at  the  power  and  efficacy  of  a  limited  number  of  such  schools  in  a 
given  locality  rather  than  at  the  multiplication  of  schools  languishing  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient support. 

5.  That  we  make  efforts  in  all  suitable  ways  to  improve  State  systems  of  Education 
to  act  through  their  organs,  and  to  make  use  of  their  machinery   wherever  they   are 
proffered  us. 

6.  That  we  use  our  influence  in  favor  of  State  Normal  Schools,  on  account  of  their 
superior  excellence  over  Normal  Departments  in  Colleges  and  Academies,  which  will 
be  overshadowed  by  the  literary  and  scientific  departments,  and  fail  to  win  the  regards 
and  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  students  or  the  interest  of  the  general  public. 
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7.  That  we  give  special  attention  to  the  training  of  female  teachers  for  Primary 
Schools,  rather  than  to  the  general  culture  of  young  men  in  Colleges,  who  will  be  likely 
to  teach  in  the  higher  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 

8.  That,  in  the  preparation  of  colored  teachers,  we  encourage  their  attendance  at 
colored  Normal  Schools,  and,  only  in  exceptional  cases,  at  other  Institutions  which  at- 
tempt to  give  normal  instruction. 

9.  That  we  favor  the  appointment  and  support  of  State  Superintendents,  the  forma- 
tion of  State  Associations  of  Teachers,  and  the  publication  of  periodicals  for  the  im- 
provement of  teachers,  and  where  it  shall  be  necessary,  contribute  moderate  amounts 
in  aid  of  these  objects.  B.  SEAKS, 

Staunton,  Va.,  January  20,  1868.  General  Agent. 


SECOND    REPOKT. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund. 

Gentlemen: — Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Trustees  I  have  been  engaged  most  of 
the  time  in  visiting  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  from  Virginia  to  Louisiana. 

In  consequence  of  delays  in  procuring  copy  and  the  materials  for  printing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting  at  Richmond,  my  tour  through  the  Southern  States  above 
named  did  not  commence  till  the  19th  of  February.  It  continued  till  the  first  day  of 
June. 

Aside  from  the  many  disadvantages  incident  to  a  first  visit,  there  was  in  the  political 
struggle  then  going  on  in  those  States,  not  indeed  any  spirit  of  antagonism  to  our  aims 
and  plans,  but  a  state  of  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  future  from  which  it  was  not  easy, 
even  temporarily,  to  divert  the  public  mind.  Still  it  must  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the 
people  in  those  States,  that  men  of  all  parties,  who  rarely  co-operated  in  other  things, 
met  and  consulted  and  acted  together  on  the  subject  presented  for  their  consideration 
with  singular  unanimity. 

A  more  serious  difficulty  arose  when  reference  was  made  to  the  gradual  introduction 
of  a  system  of  free  schools.  The  object  itself  was  generally  approved,  but  the  present 
was  regarded  as  an  inauspicious  time  for  inaugurating  such  a  system.  One  year  hence, 
it  was  said,  when  the  question  of  the  new  constitutions,  (all  of  which  embrace  the  sub- 
ject of  public  schools,)  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  people,  and  the  various  Legis- 
latures acting  under  them,  or  some  other  authority,  shall  have  indicated  what  is  to  be 
expected  from  their  legislation,  it  will  be  much  easier  for  us  to  see  what  action  should 
be  taken. 

The  representations  made  in  reply  were  that,  while  all  these  things  are  unquestionably 
true,  it  is  no  less  true  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  white  children  in  all  these  States  are 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  have  been  doing  so  for  eight  years;  and  that,  unless 
something  is  speedily  done  to  prevent  it,  a  semi-barbarous  generation  will,  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  control  the  destinies  of  a  section  of  the  country 
which  needs  all  the  resources  of  knowledge,  science  and  art  to  recuperate  and  fully  de- 
velop its  energies.  In  such  circumstances,  it  was  suggested  that  provisional  arrange- 
ments for  one  year  might  be  made  for  free  schools,  and  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
those  arrangements  might  be  renewed  or  modified  according  to  circumstances,  anil 
that,  without  periling  any  interest,  they  would  prepare  the  way  for  whatever  improved 
system  of  education  should  hereafter  be  adopted.  So  much  would,  at  least,  besecured 
for  the  present  or  ensuing  year  :  the  youth  in  the  towns  ajded  by  us  would  all  he  edu- 
cated; the  exper.se  of  education  to  each  child  would  he  materially  reduced,  and  the 
character  of  the  instruction  given  would,  by  a  more  careful  selection  of  teachers  and 
by  a  better  classification  of  the  schools,  be  greatly  improved. 
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These  representations  spread  out  in  detail  were  never  made  in  vain.  In  all  the  towns 
visited  in  seven  States,  only  one  declined  accepting  our  proposals  :  that  is,  only  one  de- 
clined making  the  attempt  to  raise  the  amount  required  as  the  condition  for  receiving 
our  contribution. 

As  to  the  supposed  pecuniary  inability  of  the  people  to  comply  with  our  conditi 
it  should  be  said  that  they  are  quite  as  frequently  relieved  of  cost  as  burdened  with  it. 
It  now  falls  upon  a  few;  and  they  often  abound  more  in  the  number  of  their  children 
than  in  wealth.  The  expense  of  the  schools  being  divided  among  a  larger  number 
would  be  proportionally  reduced  to  each.  Three  classes  of  contributors  are  brought  in 
who  paid  nothing  before,  namely  :  1.  Men  of  elevated  character  who  either  have  no 
children,  or  who  have  already  educated  them.  They  are  among  the  most  ardent 
friends  and  liberal  supporters  of  Public  Schools.  The  largest  subscriptions,  varying 
from  $100  to  8500,  have  come  from  them.  2  Property -holders  who  wish  to  attract 
men  who  have  families,  especially  intelligent  mechanics  from  abroad,  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  value  of  their  property.  Most  men  of  this  class,  though  they  may  have  few 
or  no  children  to  send  to  school,  are  willing  to  contribute  something  to  promote  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  their  town,  whether  it  be  by  opening  Free  Schools,  or  by 
building  Railroads.  3.  Families  of  moderate  means  which  cannot  pay  high  tuition 
for  a  large  number  of  children.  These,  though  they  formerly  kept  their  children  from 
school,  readily  subscribe  a  reasonable  amount  in  order  to  send  them  to  a  place  where 
they  can  be  educated  without  receiving  their  tuition  as  a  charity.  When  the  parents, 
who  now  almost  single-handed  support  the  Private  Schools,  have  the  aid  of  these  three 
classes  of  contributors,  and  that  also  supplied  by  the  Peabody  Fund,  they  do  not  in 
point  of  fact  find  any  great  difficulty  in  providing  the  funds  necessary  for  the  tempo- 
rary support  of  a  Free  School. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  how  theoretical  objections  vanish  when  brought  to  the  test  of 
actual  experiment.  Already  the  majority  of  the  people  demand  increased  education, 
and  as  soon  as  they  perceive  the  radical  difference  in  point  of  economy  and  efficiency 
between  Public  and  Private  Schools,  they  prefer  the  former.  Whenever  this  question 
has  arisen  in  the  numerous  meetings  that  have  been  held,  I  have  only  found  it  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  two  systems,  contrasting  them  with  each  other,  and  there  has  always 
been  present  a  sufficient  number  of  clear-headed  men  to  take  up  the  question,  and  in 
their  advocacy  of  Free  Schools  to  carry  all  their  friends  with  them.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  fairly  said  that  it  is  the  deliberate  choice  of  the  people,  after  the  subject  has  been 
fully  discussed,  to  have  Free  Schools  in  which  no  charge  is  to  be  made  for  tuition.— 
Before  concluding  these  general  remarks,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  thoughtful  men,  whom  I  have  met,  express  in  the  strongest  terms  their 
admiration  of  the  system  of  distribution  which  you  have  adopted,  especially  that  fea- 
ture of  it  which  proposes  to  help  only  those  who  help  themselves. 

Many  applicants  for  aid  have  said,  even  when  their  petitions  are  not  granted,  that 
while  they  regretted  the  result  as  affecting  their  own  interests,  they  approved  of  the 
principle  on  which  we  were  acting,  and  would  do  the  same  were  the}7  in  our  place.  To 
my  surprise.  I  even  heard  the  opinion  earnestly  expressed  by  several  eminent  and  in- 
fluential gentlemen,  that  instead  of  spending  much  money  on  schools  in  the  present 
unsettlecLstate  of  affairs,  it  would  be  safer  and  better  to  put  the  fund  out  at  interest,  and 
have  the  more  to  give  when  the  proper  time  for  action  should  arrive. 

In  two  instances,  preliminary  arrangements  have  been  made  with  State  Superinten- 
dents for  their  gratuitous  services  in  aiding  to  carry  out  in  detail  the  plans  and  instruc- 
tions which  were  given  them.  With  General  Eaton,  State  Superintendent  of  Tennes- 
see, I  had  repeated  interviews  and  a  continued  correspondence.  In  view  of  the  favor- 
able condition  of  Tennessee  in  respect  to  school  organizations  and  school  funds  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  some  other  States,  the  aid  proffered  it  is  less  than  in  those  St 
The  scheme  presented  to  him  for  his  State  was  in  the  following  words  : 
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"1.  If  you  have  three  State  Normal  Schools,  I  shall  propose  to  the  Trustees  to  give- 
them  $1000  each  for  the  year.  If  you  have  but  oneT  with  a  larger  corps  of  teachers,  I 
shall  propose  for  it  $2000." 

"2.  If  a  city  or  town  needing  aid  will  provide  Free  Public  Schools,  properly  organ- 
ized, for  all  the  children  of  a  school-going  age,  numbering  not  less  than  700  and  at  ars 
expense  of  not  less  than  $3000,  we  will  add  $1000  to  that  sum." 

"8.  For  half  that  number  of  children  (350),  and  half  the  amount  of  money  raised 
($1500),  we  will  give  $500 ;  and  we  will  give  in  that  proportion  for  other  schools  in  any 
one  place,  if  they  are  properly  arranged  and  graded,  when  the  pupils  of  that  place  num- 
ber not  more  than  700  nor  less  than  100.' T 

In  Louisiana,  the  other  State  referred  to  above,  there  has  been  a  School  tax,  similar 
to  that  of  Tennessee,  and  there  was  once  a  School  Fund,  but  both  are  now  among  the 
things  of  the  past.  It  is  now  a  period  of  interregnum,  the  new  Constitution  not  having 
yet  gone  into  effect.  As  there  is  great  excitement  on  the  subject  of  mixed  schools,  and 
some  uncertainty  about  future  legislative  action,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  either  to 
postpone  our  work  one  year,  or  carry  on  schools  on  the  old  system,  except  that  volun- 
tary contributions  should  take  the  place  of  funds  heretofore  provided  by  law.  The 
people,  to  whom  we  are  to  look  for  the  money,  are  greatly  disheartened.  They  are  im- 
poverished. They  are  liable  to  be  taxed  for  schools  to  which  they  are  unwilling  to  send 
their  children. 

Inasmuch  as  somewhat  liberal  provisions  are  made  by  benevolent  societies  for  the 
support  of  colored  schools,  and  as  Public  Schools  may  be  established  by  law,  which 
few  or  none  but  colored  children  will  attend,  it  has  seemed  expedient  in  most  cases 
here  as  elsewhere  to  delay  action  in  regard  to  colored  schools  till  the  legal  status  of  the 
colored  race,  in  respect  to  schools,  shall  be  definitely  settled.  Meanwhile  colored 
teachers  can  be  in  a  course  of  training  in  Normal  Schools.  Evidently  the  demand  for 
these  will,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  years,  be  very  great.  In  view  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, especially  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  con- 
ditional propositions  were  made  to  the  Hon.  K.  M.  Lusher,  recently  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  of  Louisiana,  in  favor  of  the  people  of  that  State  more  ad- 
vantageous than  those  made  to  the  people  of  Tennessee. 

My  instructions  to  him,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  were 
the  following : 

"You  are  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  make  all  the  arrangements  necessary 
for  carrying  out  the  subjoined  plans  for  the  distribution  of  $17,000  of  the  Peabody  Edu- 
cation Fund,  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  Louisiana,  and,  with  the 
concurrence  and  approval  of  Hon.  E.  H.  Bradford,  so  to  adjust  the  details  of  such 
plan  as  to  secure  best  the  main  or  general  object  of  the  grant,  conforming  in  all  respects 
o  the  theory  of  the  respective  plans  hereto  subjoined. 


PRIMARY   PLAN. 

On  condition  of  provision  being  made  for  the  instruction,  free  of  charge,  in  the  com- 
mon English  branches,  of  all  the  white  children  in  the  towns  named  below,  for  the  pe- 
riod of  one  year,  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  will  pay  in  aid  thereof 
the  amounts  annexed : 
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NAMES   OF    TOWNS.  !  ESTIMATED  NTTMBEB 


Baton  Rouge,,.,. 

Alexandria, 

Shreveport, 

Natchitoches,.... 

Homer, 

Farmsville, 

Bastrop, 

Columbia,  , 

Harrisburg, 

Marksville, 

Donaldsonville,  . 

Plaquemine, 

Bayou  Sara, 

Clinton, 

Amite, 

Opolousas, 

St.  Martinsville, 
Franklin, 


ILDREX. 

i  AMOUNT. 

200 

500 

200 

1,000 

200 

1,000 

150 

760 

150 

750 

100 

500 

100 

500 

100 

500 

100 

500 

100 

500 

100 

500 

100 

500 

100 

500 

150 

750 

150 

750 

100 

500 

100 

500 

100 

500 

X.  B.— Other  towns  in  the  State  may  be  aided  011  a  similar  biisis  provided  the  aggre- 
gate shall  not  exceed  $12,000. 

SECONDARY    PLA.N. 

Should  circumstances  render  the  realization  of  the  Primary  Plan  impracticable,  then, 
on  condition  that  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  free  instruction  as  aforesaid  of  such 
children  as  are  not  attending  school  in  any  of  the  populous  towns  of  the  State,  the  Trus- 
tees will  pay,  in  aid  thereof,  half  the  amount  proffered  in  the  preceding  plan  for  Free 
Schools  open  to  all  (presuming  that  about  half  the  number  of  children  in  each  town  are 
attending  private  or  paying  Institutions,)  provided  that  the  whole  amount  contributed 
from  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  shall  not  exceed  $12,000  as  aforesaid. 

NORMAL    SCHOOLS    OR    DEPARTMENTS. 

To  aid  in  the  professional  training  of  competent  young  persons  as  teachers  in  Normal 
Schools  or  Departments,  the  following  amounts  will  be  allowed  : 

To  the  New  Orleans  Normal  School  for  40  female  pupils, $2,000 

To  the  Normal   Department  of  the  Male  Seminary  in    Alexandria, 

20  Students, 1,0C0 

To  the  Normal  Department  of  the  Centenary  College  for  Males  at  Jack- 
son—10  Students, 500 

All  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  were  prescribed  for  Plaquemine,  Bastrop  and 
Mt.  Lebanon. 

Fifty  dollars  per  student  may  also  be  allowed  to  other  institutions  in  which  compe- 
tent young  persons  are  receiving  professional  training,  provided  no  charge  shall  be 
made  for  such  training,  and  that  the  amount  so  allowed  shall  not  exceed  $500,  making 
the  total  amount  allowed  for  Normal  instruction  $5,000. 

These  two  States,  Tennessee  and  Louisiana,  are  the  only  ones  in  which  such  services 
are  performed  for  us  without  any  expense.  Other  competent  gentlemen  have  offered 
to  become  State  Agents  for  us  with  a  salary  :  but  this  draft  on  our  Treasury  will  be  un- 
necessary, as  the  States  themselves  will  undoubtedly  soon  have  their  own  Superinten- 
dents. 
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To  recur  to  the  subject  of  schools  for  the  colored  race,  I  would  complete  the  statement 
already  made  in  respect  to  general  policy  by  adding  what  has  actually  been  done  or  is 
in  process  of  being  accomplished. 

In  Kaleigh  and  Nashville,  provision  has  been  made  through  the  Normal  Schools  of 
those  places,  for  training  colored  teachers. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  superintend  a  multitude  of  colored  sehools  which  were  not 
under  the  charge  of  any  responsible  committees,  and  observing  the  great  tendency  to 
fitful  activity  and  irregularity  in  this  class  of  our  population,  I  looked  about  to  see  if 
there  was  any  way  in  which  system  could  be  introduced  into  our  efforts  in  this  direction. 
I,  therefore,  applied  to  my  friend,  F.  A.  Fiske,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the 
colored  people  of  North  Carolina,  for  information,  and  enquired  whether  his  position 
would  not  enable  him  to  give  me  a  complete  view  of  the  wants  of  these  people,  and  to 
make  out  an  accurate  list  of  the  existing  schools  that  must  be  closed  for  want  of  support, 
and  of  the  important  places  where  new  schools  might  be  opened,  with  a  little  aid  from 
our  Fund. 

He  was  requested  to  ascertain  how  much  could  be  effected  in  this  way  with  $4000. 

He  promised  to  aid  us,  if  we  desired  it,  by  superintending  all  such  schools  as  we  should 
aid,  and  by  giving  a  faithful  detailed  report  of  each,  as  we  should  require. 

The  result  of  his  inquiries  is  as  follows  : 

"I  have  been  investigating,"  he  observes,  "more  carefully  the  condition  of  our  Public 
Schools  and  have  a  list  of  ninety-seven  that  need  aid.  and  must  have  it  in  order  to  their 
continuance.  Most  of  them  are  in  a  precarious,  staggering  condition,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  poverty  of  those  who  are  struggling  to  keep  them  in  operation.  The  aid  you 
kindly  propose  to  give  will  resuscitate  most  or  all  those  expiring  schools,  and  give  them 
new  life,  placing  them,  as  I  hope,  on  a  permanent  basis.  If  they  receive  the  necessary 
aid  for  a  year,  the  prospect  is,  that  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  will  be  able  to  continue  with- 
out further  help.  Besides  th^se,  many  new  schools  might  be  established  fn  important 
localities  with  some  assistance  in  supporting  teachers.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  if  $4,000  be  granted,  to  be  used  in  the  partial  support  of  teachers  for  a  school 
year  of  nine  months,  from  2,-500  to  3,000  pupils  will  be  brought  under  instruction  who 
would  otherwise  be  left  in  ignorance." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  according  to  this  representation  of  Mr.  Fiske,  all  the  colored 
Schools  patronized  by  us  in  North  Carolina  would  be  closed  without  our  aid  ;  that  they 
will  be  placed  under  careful  supervision  without  any  expense.  The  amount  of  aid  per 
scholar  is  only  about  half  as  much  as  is  usually  allowed  to  white  children. 

The  appropriation  will  probably  not  need  to  be  continued  beyond  one  year. 

There  is  little  probability  that  any  new  system  of  education  in  North  Carolina  will  be 
in  actual  operation  within  that  time.  It  will  require  a  year  to  procure  funds  and  com- 
plete an  organization. 

Nearly  the  same  plan  of  operations  has  been  devised  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Ware,  Super- 
intendent of  Colored  Schools  in  Georgia.  The  same  method  can  probably  be  extended 
to  other  States. 

There  is,  at  present,  no  other  way  of  doing  anything  efficiently  and  upon  any  kind  of 
system  for  the  colored  "people  of  the  South. 

Having  presented  this  view  of  the  general  arrangements  partially  made,  or  completed 
since  our  last  meeting,  I  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  particular  localities. 

VIRGINIA. 

Except  in  closing  a  lew  transactions  that  were  already  in  hand,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  distribute  money  at  this  time  in  those  parts  of  Virginia  which  did  not  lie  in  my  route 
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along  the  coast  East  and  South  of  Richmond.  A  part  of  the  State  had  already  been 
visited.  Other  parts  could  be  visited  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The  object  of  this  jour- 
ney was  to  pass  through  all  those  States,  or  parts  of  States,  in  which  it  is  unsafe  to  travel 
in  the  Summer  or  Autumn.  The  upper  part  of  several  States,  therefore,  received  less 
attention  than  the  lower.  Indeed,  but  few  places  of  importance  on  the  course,  between 
Norfolk  and  New  Orleans,  were  passed  by. 

Before  I  entered  upon  this  journey,  conditional  aid,  on  the  usual  terms,  had  been 
proffered  to  Lynchburg,  Christiansburg,  Darby  town,  Buckingham,  Columbia,  Liberty, 
and  some  other  places,  from  which  no  definite  reply  has  yet  been  received.  In  most  of 
these  towns,  the  present  was  considered  an  inauspicious  time  for  action.  Political  ques- 
tions engross  the  public  attention. 

In  Richmond,  nothing  could  then  be  done  advantageously  for  public  free  schools  : 
but  the  city  is  now  ready  to  act  upon  the  subject.  It  was  proposed  that  the  allowance 
of  $1,CKX)  for  the  Normal  School  be  doubled,  provided  the  number  of  pupils  receiving 
aid  be  doubled,  $3,000  additional  be  raised  by  the  citizens,  and  a  better  building  be  pro- 
cured for  the  use  of  the  School.     The  City  Council  has  recently  made  the  appropriation. 

In  Petersburg,  the  Mayor  had  recently  presented  an  elaborate  report  on  a  system  of 
Public  Schools,  recommending  the  expenditure  of  $25,000  for  the  support  of  Free 
Schools  for  all  the  children  of  the  city  irrespective  of  color.  I  met  with  the  Council 
and  a  large  number  of  citizens  invited  by  the  Mayor,  and  after  a  free  discussion  of  more 
than  an  hour,  in  which  the  utmost  enthusiasm  was  manifested,  I  ventured  to  assure  the 
city  authorities,  that  the  Trustees  would  pay  $2,000  of  the  $25,000,  if  they  would,  in  any 
way.  public  or  private,  provide  for  the  remainder.  They  resolved  to  do  so.  I  know 
not  how  the  enterprise  may  be  affected  by  the  change  that  has  since  been  made  in  the 
city  government. 

Norfolk,  in  which  there  are  about  800  white  children,  has  what  is  called  a  system  of 
Public  Schools,  carried  on  at  an  expense  $12,600  a  year.  The  school  tax  cannot  be  col- 
lected, and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  had  not  been  paid.  I  proposed  a  grant  of  $1,000, 
requiring,  however,  that  the  schools  be  made  attractive  to  the  children  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  be  open  to  all  who  shall  apply  for  admission.  The  proposition  has  since 
been  formally  accepted.  The  reason  for  limiting  the  sum  to  $1,000  was,  that  Norfolk 
is  in  a  better  financial  condition  than  some  other  cities. 

Portsmouth  is  much  more  impoverished,  and  has  been  obliged  to  suspend  its  excel- 
lent Public  Schools ;  thus  leaving  700  children  without  the  means  of  education.  I  pro- 
posed to  give  $1,000,  on  condition  that  the  Public  Schools  be  revived,  and  to  add  $500, 
provided  $8,000  be  raised  by  the  City  for  their  support. 


NORTH    CAROLINA. 

I  believe  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  those  competent  to  judge  that  Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley, 
formerly  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  understands  the  interest  of  education 
in  that  State  as  well  as  any  other  person.  Being  unable  to  see  him  except  a  few  mo- 
ments, I  requested  him  to  give  me  his  views  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  distribution  of 
the  Peabody  Education  Fund.  In  compliance  with  this  request,  he  wrote  to  me  as 
follows  :  <4I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  will  wish  to  act  on  some  general  and  systema- 
tic plan,  and  that  you  will  wish  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  partiality  to  sections  or  classes. 
You  informed  me  that  some  $22,000  could  be  used  in  this  State,  and  that  you  desired  to 
apply  it  exclusively  to  Common  School  purposes.  If  you  undertake  to  aid  in  establish- 
ing schools  in  the  county  you  will  have  to  prefer  one  district  to  another  or  be  able  to 
give  but  little  to  each.  There  are  over  3,500  districts  in  the  State,  and  in  a  great  many 
of  these  the  houses  are  occupied  by  squatters,  or  are  seriously  out  of  repair.  I  would 
recommend  that  you  confine  your  efforts,  at  present,  to  the  towns  ;  and  that  you  select 


}, 
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such  as  contain  a  population  of  500  or  upwards.  There  are  about  twenty-five  towns  of 
this  class  in  the  State,  and  you  could  thus  distribute  an  average  of  over  $800.  Judicious 
and  energetic  management  could  make  this  method,  under  Providence,  accomplish  a 
great  deal  of  good.  You  might  offer  to  pay  in  each  case  two-fifths  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  schools,  and  refuse  contributions,  unless  the  Corporations  raised  the  amount  re- 
quired of  them  ;  and  this  would  involve  an  outlay  of  over  $50,000.  Facilities  for  a  good 
English  education  could  thus  be  afforded  to  all  the  children  in  the  towns  in  question, 
and  the  management  and  success  of  the  schools  of  those  Corporations  would  be  of  de- 
cided advantage  to  the  cause  of  Common  Schools  in  all  the  State.  This  seems  to  me 
the  most  simple  and  the  least  invidious  general  plan  which  you  can  pursue ;  but  simple 
as  it  is,  it  will  require  skill,  attention  and  constant  labor  to  put  it  into  full  and  success- 
ful operation.  *  *  *  After  careful  consideration,  I  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  use 
any  of  your  funds  now  for  Normal  instruction.  We  have  more  teachers  than  schools, 
and,  at  present,  it  is  much  more  important  to  aid  in  the  Primary  education  of  the  chil- 
dren than  in  the  higher  training  of  teachers.  It  would  require  nearly  all  your  means 
to  establish  a  Normal  School,  and,  if  you  should  decide  to  aid  existing  institutions,  you 
would  have  to  contribute  to  a  considerable  number,  or  cause  dissatisfaction.  There  are 
in  the  State,  High  Schools  or  Colleges,  under  the  care  of  Episcopalians.  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Lutherans  and  Moravians,  and  some  of  these  denominations 
have  under  their  charge  several  institutions  between  which  there  are  sectional  jeal- 
ousies." 

Influenced  by  considerations  like  these,  which  were  settled  in  my  mind  long  before 
meeting  with  Mr.  Wiley,  I  visited  only  the  larger  towns  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
State,  and  postponed  my  journey  to  the  Western  and  mountainous  regions,  partly  be- 
cause they  could  be  visited  in  the  warmer  seasons,  and  partly  because  nearly  all  the 
numerous  applications  for  aid,  coming  from  that  quarter,  were  from  Academies  or  Col- 
leges which  were  clamorous  for  the  endowment  of  Normal  departments  from  our  Fund. 

In  Wilmington,  the  sum  of  $1,500  was  promised  towards  the  establishment  of  Free 
Schools,  to  the  support  of  which  $3,000  were  to  be  contributed  by  the  citizens.  Infor- 
mation has  just  reached  me  that  the  proposition  can  be  accepted,  if  the  amounts  can  be 
somewhat  reduced — the  propositions  remaining  the  same. 

In  Newbern,  there  are  about  1,000  colored  children  in  school,  and  210  of  the  white 
children  out  of  500  or  600.  The  sum  of  $1,000  was  offered  to  the  City  government,  if  it 
would  provide  Free  Schools  for  all  the  white  children.  This  city  will  need  to  make 
special  provision  for  about  $2,500.     This  offer  was  accepted. 

A  similar  arrangement,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  was  proposed  for  the  people  of 
Goldsboro',  but  as  the  Chief  Agent  in  the  matter  was  about  to  remove  from  the  town  no 
action  was  then  taken. 

Raleigh.— Of  the  800  or  900  colored  children,  more  than  700  are  in  school.  Of  the  600 
white  children,  only  275  are  attending  school.  325  are  wholly  neglected.  The  same 
proposal  was  made  as  at  Newbern.  The  aid  ($500)  rendered  to  the  colored  Normal 
School  at  this  place  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Ilillsboro.'  There  are  here  about  100  white  children,  of  whom  75  are  in  school,  and 
60  or  70  colored  children.  Gov.  Graham  was  requested  to  consider  the  wants  of  the 
schools,  and  to  forward  to  me  his  recommendations  to  be  presented  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

To  Greensboro',  the  usual  offer  was  made,  but  no  reply  was  given. 

Charlotte.  The  whole  number  of  children  is  about  1,000,  of  whom  650  arc  white,  and 
350  black.  Of  the  former,  350  or  400  attend  no  school.  Of  the  latter,  not  more  than  150. 
I  made  a  proposition  according  to  which  all  these  are  to  be  brought  into  school,  if  pos- 
sible. The  amounts,  to  be  contributed  by  us  and  by  the  people,  arc  precisel}-  the  same 
as  at  Newbern  and  Raleigh. 
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The  town  of  Salisbury  has  adopted  the  plan  proposed  during  my  former  visit,  and  has 
raised  by  tax  $1000,  and  is  to  enlarge  its  school  building,  and  bring  all  its  schools  into  it. 
The  School  Committee  expect  to  receive  $700  from  the  Peabody  Fund. 

As  Fayetteville  could  not  be  conveniently  visited  at  that  season,  the  roads  being  very 
rough,  a  communication  was  sent  to  it  offering  aid  on  the  same  terms  as  at  other  places, 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

In  Yorkville,  of  400  children,  only  200  are   in  school.     It   is  proposed  to  open  the 
schools  and  make  them  free  to  all  not  now  in  attendance,  at  an  expense  of  about  $1  000 
two-fifths  of  which  are  to  be  paid  by  the  Peabod3r  Fund. 

Columbia  was  more  desolated  and  broken  up  by  war  than  any  other  city  of  the  South. 
Of  the  800  colored  children,  079  were  receiving  instruction.  Of  the  900  white  children 
only  250  were  receiving  it.  The  city  has  appropriated  S2,000,  with  the  understanding 
that  we  would  give  the  same  amount  to  support  Free  Schools  for  all  the  white  children 
of  the  place. 

In  Anderson,  where  the  colored  children  are  well   provided  for,    nearly  half  of  the 
white  children,  200  in  all,  are  neglected.     Gov.  Orr  took  great  interest  in  the  subject 
and,  in  connection  with  the  Mayor,  will  endeavor  to  raise  $600  for  Free  Schools— we 
paying  $400. 

At  Pendleton,  I  found  the  greatest  neglect  of  the  young.  The  children  of  the  com- 
mon people  are  growing  up  without  education.  I,  therefore,  agreed  with  two  indi- 
viduals, that  if  they  would  see  that  100  white  children  and  100  colored,  including  the 
bulk  of  the  children  not  now  attending  school,  be  properly  instructed  under  their  di- 
rection for  one  year,  the  Trustees  would  pay  $400  towards  the  expense  of  the  same. 

Walhalla  is  mostly  a  German  settlement.  There  are  300  children  here,  nearly  all 
white,  and  only  125  receiving  instruction.  In  a  note  to  the  Intendant  and  Council.  I 
said  :  "If  you  will  raise  by  subscription  $600  to  provide  instruction  free  of  charge  for 
all  the  children  not  now  in  school,  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  will 
add  the  sum  of  $400  for  that  object.  If  you  prefer  to  make  provision  for  all  alike  the 
tuition  being  free  to  all,  at  an  expense  of  $2,250,  the  Trustees  will  pay  $900  towards  that 
amount." 

Greenville  ranks  as  the  third  city  in  the  State.  It  has  £00  white  children,  of  whom 
250  are  in  school.  The  colored  children  are  already  well  provided  for.  The  influence 
of  this  literary  town,  in  which  there  are  four  or  five  institutions  of  learning,  is  very  im- 
portant. A  public  meeting,  called  by  the  Mayor,  was  held,  at  which  Gov.  Perry  pre- 
sided. The  sum  of  $1,500  was  raised  on  the  spot.  An  additional  sum  of  $1,000  was  to 
be  raised  the  next  day.  To  this  amount  of  $2,500,  the  Trustees  were  to  add  $1,000,  and 
a  system  of  graded  schools  was  to  be  provided,  and  made  free  to  all.  A  Committee  was, 
at  the  request  of  the  citizens,  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  with  full  power  to  organize  and 
superintend  the  schools.  Such  prompt  action,  by  the  most  influential  town  in  that  part 
of  the  State,  is  a  most  encouraging  sign  of  interest  in  popular  education  under  the  very 
eaves  of  a  College,  and  the  effect  of  the  example  will  be  widely  felt. 

In  Abbeville,  a  School  Association,  which  is  a  corporate  body,  propose  to  follow  our 
suggestion  and  to  systematize  their  schools  and  make  them  free,  receiving  from  us  $300 
or  $400,  two-fifths  of  the  cost.  All  the  eminent  men  of  the  place  manifested  the  live- 
liest interest  in  the  subject.  There  are  125  white  children  in  the  place.  A  new  colored 
school  of  200  pupils  has  just  been  opened. 

Camden  and  Cheraw,  I  was  obliged  to  pass  by  this  time,  in  order  to  meet  Governor 
Aikex,  who  was  soon  to  leave  Charleston  for  his  plantation.  After  considerable  ex- 
amination and  consultation  about  the  educational  interests  of  this  city,  Gov.  Aiken 
and  rx  vself  agreed  to  offer  $500  to  the  city  of  Charleston,  in  addition  to  the  $1  000  al- 
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ready  given,  for  the  purpose  of  making  accommodations  for  200  or  300  children  more 
in  the  Primary  Schools.  The  School  Board,  while  they  highly  approved  the  object, 
deemed  the  present  time,  when  the  tenure-of-office,  even  for  another  day,  was  so  uncer- 
tain, unfavorable  for  action.  The  application  for  aid,  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Porter,  who 
has  a  very  large  Parochial  School  for  the  poor  under  his  support,  was  declined,  on  ac- 
count of  its  Ecclesiastical  character.  Though  good  might  be  done  in  this  particular  in- 
stance by  complying  with  the  request,  the  precedent  would  make  us  infinite  trouble, 
and  we  were  dissuaded  from  it  by  the  School  Board.  "We  gave  it  books,  as  we  also  did 
to  another  charitable  school  to  which  we  could  not  give  money. 

In  reply  to  an  application  from  Spartanburg,  which  I  could  not  visit  without  con- 
suming too  much  time,  and  to  another  from  Grahamville,  I  wrote,  saying  we  would 
make  the  same  arrangements  with  them  as  at  other  places,  referring  them  to  Eev.  Dr. 
Manly,  who  was  the  chief  agent  in  carrying  out  our  plans  in  Greenville,  and  who  gen- 
erously offered  his  services  in  this  way. 

FLOKIDA. 

In  this  State,  which  is  very  backward  in  education,  there  are  no  schools  in  the  rural 
districts.  In  all  the  Peninsula,  South  of  St.  Augustine,  there  are  no  schools  of  impor- 
tance, except  Gainesville,  on  the  railroad  to  Cedar  Keys,  which  has  a  Boarding  School. 
East  of  the  St  John's  River,  there  can  be  no  school  except  St.  Augustine,  the  only 
healthy  place  in  that  vicinity,  and  the  only  town  of  importance.  Scholars  would  come 
in  here  from  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  if  there  were  a  good  school.  On  the  Pensacola 
and  Georgia  Railroad  crossing,  the  widest  part  of  Florida  on  the  North,  there  might  be 
Public  Schools  at  Fernandina,  Jacksonville,  Lake  City,  Madison,  Monticello,  Talla- 
hassee, Quincy  and  Mariana  ;  also,  at  Appalachicola  and  Pensacola  on  the  coast.  There 
are  private  schools  at  four  or  five  of  these  places. 

I  began  with  Jacksonville,  the  most  flourishing  town  in  Florida.  Here,  there  were 
no  schools  of  any  account.  Some  families  were  on  the  point  of  removing  North  for  the 
education  of  their  children  ;  others,  as  in  many  other  towns  in  Florida,  were  about  to 
send  their  sons  and  daughters  North,  to  be  educated  at  a  cost  to  each  of  $500  to  $800  a 
year.  I  represented  that  the  money  paid  by  two  or  three  such  families  would  support 
a  good  school  for  every  child  in  town.  A  plan  was  immediately  formed  for  opening  a 
public  graded  school  with  an  accomplished  teacher  and  three  assistants  at  an  expense 
of  $4,000,  the  Trustees  paying  a  fourth  of  this  sum.  The  people  fixed  their  own  contri- 
bution at  $3,000.     I  was  requested  to  recommend  a  Principal  for  the  School. 

In  St.  Augustine,  there  is  no  education,  except  that  given  by  Catholic  Priests  and 
Nuns.  At  a  meeting,  called  by  the  Mayor,  it  was  resolved  to  raise  $1,500  by  subscrip- 
tion to  be  added  to  the  $1,000  proffered  them  by  the  Peabody  Fund. 

To  the  people  of  Lake  City  and  Madison,  I  made  a  proposition  to  give  to  each  $500, 
if  they  would  convert  their  private  schools  into  free  schools.  The  results  are  not  yet- 
known. 

To  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  Monticello,  I  proposed  that  $700  be  given  from  our 
Fund,  if  they  will  see  that  free  schools  are  provided  for  all  the  white  children  in  the 
town  and  its  vicinity.     They  said  the  effort  should  be  made. 

To  the  people  of  Tallahassee,  I  promised  that  $1,000  should  be  given  when  it  should 
be  certified  that  the  two  Academies  of  the  place,  male  and  female,  are  made  free. 

The  city  of  Quincy  has  200  white  children.  There  is  an  excellent  Academy  there 
with  a  small  attendance  of  pupils.  The  sum  of  $600  was  promised  to  the  Intendant  and 
Council,  if  they  would  make  that  a  free  school  in  all  the  common  English  branches. 

A  similar  proposition  was  made  to  Hon.  I.  Widgion,  who  made  application  for  aid 
in  behalf  of  Mariana. 
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In  Appalachacola,  business  is  now  prostrate,  and  men  have  gone  from  the  place,  leav- 
ing the  women  and  children,  over  200  in  number,  in  great  destitution.  The  Mayor  >>t 
this  almost  deserted  village  received  very  gratefully  the  offer  of  $500  with  the  under- 
standing that  these  children  should  all  have  free  access  to  school-. 

The  city  government  of  Pensacola  was  suspended  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  I  \\  as 
advised  to  await  a  more  favorable  time  for  presenting  the  subject. 

From  Pensacola,  I  sailed  to  New  Orleans,  and  conferred  with  Mr.  Bradfokd  anp 
Mr.  Lusher  in  respect  to  Louisiana.  The  measures  taken  with  reference  to  that  State 
have  been  already  reported. 

ALABAMA. 

From  New  Orleans,  I  proceeded  by  steamer  to  Mobile.  There  are  here  1300  children 
with  a  system  of  graded  schools  carried  on  at  an  annual  expense  of  $25,000.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  Treasury,  the  city  has  been  obliged  recently 
to  resort  to  a  rate  bill  of  about  S10  to  each  pupil.  To  remove  this  objectionable  feature 
of  the  system,  I  proposed  that  the  Trustees  give  $2,000,  on  condition  that  the  primary, 
and,  if  possible,  the  intermediate  schools  be  made  free  for  the  next  scholastic  year. 

In  Montgomery,  where  there  are  no  free  schools,  and  where  a  majority  of  the  1,000 
children  are  educated  only  in  the  streets,  I  proposed  the  same  amount  of  aid  as  at  Mo- 
bile, and  with  the  same  conditions,  and  the  matter  was  taken  into  favorable  consideration. 
The  importance  of  the  place  as  the  Capital  of  the  State,  seemed  to  justify  this  outlay. 

Selma  is  a  town  of  great  activity  with  700  white  children  and  a  population  of  2800. 

For  less  than  half  this  number  of  children,  parents  are  paying  $12,000  tuition  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  appeared  upon  actual  investigation  that  the  average  tuition  charged  by 
the  private  schools  is  $75  a  year,  whereas  it  is  onfy  S17  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston, 
and  only  $12  a  year  in  the  thirty-four  towns  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  cost  of  pub- 
lic education  is  highest.  The  people  were  astonished  at  this  comparison  in  point  of 
economy.  Several  of  the  persons  present  were  paying  from  $200  to  $500  for  the  tuition 
of  their  children.  One  gentleman  stated  that  he  had  written  to  respectable  mechanics 
abroad  trying  to  induce  them  to  settle  in  Selma,  and  that  the  plan  seemed  promising, 
until  these  mechanics  learned  that  they  must  pay  from  their  wages  $200  or  $300  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  that  not  one  of  them  would  come.  The  men  who  were 
assembled,  thought  it  was  time  to  remove  this  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  their  town.  I 
proposed  to  recommend  to  the  Trustees  to  give  $2,000,  if  the  people  of  Selma  would  pay 
$4,000  for  free  Schools.  They  appointed  a  Committee  who  immediately  went  about 
raising  $5,000  instead  of  $4,000. 

At  Talladega,  where  there  are  more  than  300  white  children,  whose  education  is 
greatly  neglected,  arrangements  have  been  completed  for  Public  Schools  as  at  Selma. 
we  paying  $1,000  and  the  citizens  $1,500. 

At  Uniontown,  where  there  are  between  300  and  400  children,  the  people  were  very 
desirous  to  have  free  schools  established  among  them,  and  obligated  themselves  to  raise 
the  sum  of  $1,500  for  that  purpose.  I  informed  them  that  they  may  expect  $1,000  from 
the  Peabody  Fund  to  aid  them  in  their  enterprise.  They  have  contributed  very  libe- 
rally, considering  their  impoverished  condition. 

At  Marion,  I  found  400  white  children  within  three  miles  of  the  town,  and  adopted 
the  same  plan  exactly  as  in  Talladega  and  Uniontown. 

The  sante"  conditions  were  proposed  to  Hon.  R.  Jamison,  for  Tuscaloosa,  which,  lying 
off  from  the  Railroad,  could  not  be  conveniently  visited. 

Huntsville,  and  two  or  three  other  towns  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  State,  can  be 
visited  at  any  time  as  I  may  be  passing  to  and  from  Memphis. 

Two  considerations  make  it  necessary  to  be  somewhat  liberal  in  our  allowances  for 
Alabama  and  Mississippi.  One  is  that  they  are  behind  other  States  in  their  interest  in 
education  and  require  powerful  stimulants,  and  the  other  is  that  the  population  is  sparse, 
and  they  have  not  a  great  number  of  large  towns  where  alone  anything  can  be  at  present 
effectually  done  for  education. 
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MISSISSIPPI/ 

Meridian,  a  new  town  sprung  up  almost  entirely  since  the  war,  is  the  most  enterprise 
mg  of  any  that  I  saw  in  the  State.  There  are  nearly  500  white  children  there,  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  population  is  increasing  rapidly.  I  encouraged  the 
people  to  expect  $1,500,  if  they  contributed  $2,250  for  Public  Schools.  The  men  of 
wealth  are  the  leading  movers  in  this  enterprise,  some  of  them  having  no  children  to 
educate.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  young  and  rising  town  be  furnished 
with  facilities  for  education.     A  large  number  of  the  men  residing  there  are  mechanics. 

Having  met  four  or  five  of  the  principal  men  of  the  small  town  of  Brandon,  I  offered 
aid  on  the  usual  terms.  They  were  somewhat  indifferent  to  education,  or  were  wedded 
to  their  private  schools.  Still  the  people  will  probably  enter  more  heartily  into  the 
project  of  supporting  Public  Schools,  if,  at  a  future  time,  it  be  properly  explained  to 
them. 

The  town  of  Canton  has  a  population  of  2,500,  with  400  or  500  white  children  in  its 
vicinity.  The  Town  Council  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy  will  co-operate :  the 
former  raising  $2,000,  to  be  increased  by  the  grant  of  $1,000  from  the  Peabody  Fund. 

As  the  settlements,  on  Pearl  Kiver  on  one  side  and  on  the  Big  Black  on  the  other, 
are  unhealthy  in  the  warm  season,  many  families  will  either  remove  to  Canton,  or  send 
their  children  there  for  education.  Indeed,  the  tendency  to  town  life,  on  the  part  of 
the  families  of  planters,  is  sensibly  increasing.  This  circumstance  gives  increased  im- 
portance to  the  maintenance  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the  larger  towns. 

In  Brookhaven,  the  same  course  was  taken  as  in  Canton ;  but,  whether  the  people 
there  will  be  able  to  raise  by  subscription  $2,000,  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

The  same  proposal  of  $1,000  on  our  part,  to  $2,000  by  the  people  made  to  the  town  of 
Summit,  was  substantially  accepted. 

To  Jackson,  the  Capital  of  the  State,  it  was  deemed  best  to  offer  $2,000,  on  condition 
that  the  city  appropriate  $-1,000,  which  was  agreed  to  by  all  of  the  Council  who  were 
present. 

Vicksburg  has  about  3000  children,  who  ought  to  be  in  school,  nearly  equally  divided 
between  the  two  races.  There  is  a  Public  Free  School  of  500  pupils,  8  teachers  and  a 
Superintendent,  supported  by  a  city  tax  of  $12,000.  There  are  about  400  white  children 
attending  no  school,  and  about  600  attending  other  schools,  mostly  Catholics.  Of  the 
colored  children,  1,130  are  receiving  instruction.  I  proposed  to  give  $2,000,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  city  so  enlarge  its  corps  of  teachers  as  to  be  able  to  admit  all  the  white 
children  that  apply.  New  school  buildings  are  much  needed.  The  schools  are  now  all 
gathered  in  an  old  hotel  building. 

In  Natchez,  I  found  the  best  system  of  Public  Schools  in  the  State.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  an  experienced  and  skillful  Board,  with  large  and  commodious  buildings 
and  teachers  of  high  character.  But  the  business  of  the  city  has  been  entirely  inter- 
rupted, and  the  continuance  of  the  school  jeopardized.  As  families  have  formerly  been 
attracted  to  Natchez  bjr  its  schools,  so  now,  when  there  is  little  business  to  retain  them 
there,  they  remain  chiefly  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Parents  are  now  more 
anxious  to  educate  their  children  and  fit  them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  than  to  leave 
them  wiili  so  uncertain  a  thing  as  an  estate  that  may  or  may  not  be  a  fortune.  In  this 
respect,  at  least,  the  people  are  becoming  more  practical  than  formerly. 

I,  therefore,  said  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  would  pay  $"2,000 
to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Natchez,  on  condition  that  the  schools 
continue  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  course  hitherto  pursued. 

In  Granada,  the  number  of  white  children  is  400,  with  but  150  in  the  live  private 
schools  in  the  place.  The  tuition  of  these  150  pupils,  if  all  of  them  paid,  would  be  $5,000. 
It  would  cost  but  little  more  to  educate  all  the  400  children.  In  a  public  meeting  of  the 
principal  citizens,  who  took  decided  measures  for  maturing  and  adopting  a  plan  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestions  made  to  .them,  I  promised  si, 000,  if  $2,000  be  subscribed  by  the 
people,  for  free  schools  as  in  other  places. 
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To  Hernando,  $000  for  200  children  were  promised,  if  $1,200  be  raised  by  the  people. 

One  of  the  best  schools  at  the  South  is  that  established  and  supported  by  Mr.  0.  R. 
Robekt  of  this  city.  I  have  conferred  with  him,  and  have  visited  the  school  twice.  It 
has  a  teacher's  department,  to  which  many  destitute  persons  resort,  who,  of  course,  are 
unable  to  pay  the  expense  of  their  education.  A  part  of  these  are  receiving  a  little  aid 
from  General  Howard.  I  have  proposed  that  20  select  pupils  of  the  Normal  Class  be 
aided  to  the  amount  of  $50  each  during  the  last  year  of  their  course.  The  upper  parts 
of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  the  Southern  portion  of  Tennessee, 
will  be  benefitted  by  this  provision. 

The  city  of  Memphis  has  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  this  year  its  School  Tax  of  $60,- 
000,  and  has  not  yet  received  from  the  Treasury  a  dollar  in  return.  It  pays  that  amount 
for  current  school  expenses  The  whole  number  of  children  is  6,500,  of  whom  only  2,000 
are  receiving  instruction.  To  help  the  city  in  bearing  this  enormous  burden,  I  proposed 
that  $2,000  be  contributed  from  the  Peabody  Fund  for  the  year  ending  July,  18C.S.— 
When  I  expressed  to  the  School  Board  my  regret  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  whole 
expense  could  be  met  by  us,  they  replied  that  I  could  do  them  a  much  better  service  by 
arousing  the  people  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of  efficient  schools  to  the  city  ;  that  in  a  few 
days  it  was  to  be  decided  by  vote  whether  the  Special  Tax  proposed  by  them  for  $30,- 
000  should  be  levied  or  not;  and  that  a  public  address  from  me  just  at  this  time  might 
be  worth  much  to  them  ;  and  I.  of  course,  consented  to  remain  one  or  two  days  longer. 
Fortunately  the  wealth  of  the  city  is  well  represented  in  its  School  Board. 

As  it  was  now  near  the  first  of  June,  and  as  some  things  required  immediate  attention, 
which  could  not  be  dispatched  without  reference  to  letters  that  were  left  at  home,  and 
as  the  matters  to  be  laid  before  the  Executive  Committee  were  all  to  be  arranged  and 
prepared,  and  the  Semi-annual  Report  to  be  written.  I  was  obliged  to  forego  my  visit 
to  Arkansas,  and  hasten  home.  It  had  required  more  time,  in  this  first  tour  to  the  ex- 
treme South,  to  bring  the  people  of  each  town  that  was  visited  to  a  clear  apprehension 
of  what  was  needed  in  the  practical  work  of  setting  Public  Schools  in  operation,  than 
was  anticipated.  But  it  is  believed,  that  the  time  and  labor  devoted  to  that  object,  has 
been  fully  as  valuable  to  the  people  in  very  many  cases  as  the  aid  contributed.  The 
men  most  interested  in  the  subject  often  say  that,  without  an}r  experience  in  such  mat- 
ters, they  cannot  devise  a  plan  of  action  unless  they  have  the  assistance  of  one  who  has 
some  knowledge  and  experience  in  such  things. 

There  is  another  consideration  not  to  be  forgotten.     The  cities  and  towns  are  not  gen- 

eralh'  in  baste.     The  schools  are  all  in  the  midst  of  the  last  session  of  the  year,  when  no 

change  can  be  made.     What  the  condition  of  things  will  be  the  next  year,  cannot  with 

certainty  be  foreseen.     There  is  an  almost  universal  reluctance  among  the  people  to  act. 

while  they  are  so  much  in  the  dark  in  respect  to  the  future.     No  one  can  know  how 

much  this  uncertainty  paralyses  the  energies  of  the  Southern  people  just  now,  unless  he 

has  been  among  them,  and  learned  their  discouragement  and  dejection.     Time  will  do 

much  for  them.     It  is  only  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  in  such  circumstances  so  much  has 

been  effected  during  the  three-and-a-half  months  of  my  visit  among  them. 

B.  SEARS, 
Staunton,  Va.,  June  9,  18G8.  General  Agent. 

THIRD    REPORT. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  : 

Gentlemen"  : — Since  making  my  last  Report,  I  have  been  able  to  complete  the  gene- 
ral survey  of  the  eleven  States  which  fall  within  our  province. 

Special  attention,  during  this  interval,  has  been  given  to  West  Virginia,  Arkansas, 
and  West  Tennessee.  I  had  hoped,  also,  to  complete  some  unfinished  work  in  the  East- 
ern part  of  South  Carolina  and  in  the  Western  part  of  North  Carolina,  but  several  cau- 
ses—and especially  the  existing  state  of  affairs — unfavorable  for  the  prosecution  of  our 
work,  prevented.  As  things  now  are,  a  large  and  influential  class  are  indisposed  to  take 
any  action  whatever  in  regard  to  Public  Schools.     The  present,  therefore,  is  an  unfa- 
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vorable  time  for  visiting  these  States.  But,  it  is  believed  that  this  peculiar  state  of  af- 
fairs is  temporary,  and  that  before  long  some  sort  of  system  will  be  established  and  ac- 
knowledged. Meanwhile,  something  can,  no  doubt,  be  effected  in  the  larger  towns.  In 
some  cases,  the  cities  have  charters  which  allow  them  to  regulate  their  own  schools  ;  in 
others,  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  may  be  relied  on  for  providing  the  means  of 
education.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  in  no  State  has  the  political 
contest  been  more  disastrous  to  the  cau«e  of  popular  education  than  in  Virginia.  As  I 
have  always  declined  to  enter  into  public  controversy  even  on  the  subject  of  education, 
jtnd  have  limited  myself  to  giving  aid  and  encouragement  only  where  it  was  desired,  I 
deemed  it  expedient  to  postpone  the  greater  part  of  my  contemplated  work  in  Virginia 
to  a  more  favorable  opportunity.  I  believe  that  time  is  not  far  distant.  In  support  of 
this  opinion,  I  would  state  that  the  city  of  Portsmouth,  which  was  unable,  at  the  time, 
to  carry  out  the  arrangement  made  with  it  a  year  ago,  took  up  the  subject  with  fresh 
zeal,  and  opened  Free  Schools  for  all  the  children  of  the  city,  in  October  last ;  and  that, 
in  Petersburg,  where  a  change  in  the  city  government  and  other  discouraging  circum- 
stances prevented,  for  a  time,  the  execution  of  the  plan  agreed  upon  in  February  last, 
the  project  was  revived  during  the  last  Summer,  and  $10,000  were  appropriated  by  the 
city  government  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  within  its  borders,  both  white  and 
colored,  besides  $5,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  School-house,  and  a  Superintendent  ap- 
pointed, who  afterwards  visited  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  his  native  State,  purchased 
Boston  school  furniture,  and  then  returned  and  selected  Southern  teachers  for  the  schools 
under  his  charge.  Such  a  liberal  and  conciliatory  spirit  on  the  part  of  her  public  men, 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  schools  of  Petersburg. 

Considerations  of  character,  contrary  to  those  mentioned  above,  strengthened  my  pur- 
pose to  visit  "West  Virginia,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  at  this  particular  time.  In  each 
of  these  States,  a  system  of  public  instruction  was  already  existing,  and  was,  at  that  very 
time,  going  into  operation.  Here,  consequently,  more  than  elsewhere,  has  it  been  prac- 
ticable to  co-operate  with  the  State  authorities. 

WEST  VIKGINIA. 

Scarcely  any  State  in  the  Uniou  is  making  more  vigorous  exertions  in  behalf  of  gen- 
eral education,  in  proportion  to  its  ability,  than  West  Virginia.  The  liberality  of  the 
people  in  taxing  themselves,  for  erecting  School-houses  and  supporting  schools,  is  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Tw^>  years  ago,  there  were  no  School-houses  in  the  State,  except 
a  few  Academy  buildings.  During  the  last  year  two  thousand  were  erected.  The  State 
labors  under  great  embarrassment,  in  having  few  among  the  youth  who  are  qualified  to 
teach  .«ehool,  and  few  men  who  have  the  requisite  knowledge  and  experience  to  organ- 
ize, and  superintend  schools.  To  remedy  the  former  evil,  one  Normal  School  has  been 
opened,  and  a  second  is  waiting  only  for  funds  sufficient  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  teacher. 
The  school  laws  of  the  State  are  conformed  in  a  great  measure  to  those  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio.  The  officers  are  a  State  Superintendent,  County  Superintendents,  Town 
Boards  of  Commissioners,  and  District  Trustees.  The  County  Superintendents  are  se- 
lected more  frequently  from  among  those  persons  who  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
management  of  schools  in  other  States.  The  local  Boards  of  Commissioners,  or  School 
Committees,  are  necessarily  such  as  the  intelligence  of  the  towns  affords.  The  State  Su- 
perintendent is  exceedingly  well  qualified  for  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  is  not  only 
highly  intelligent  and  discreet,  but  he  is  indefatigable  in  his  labors.  The  County  Su- 
perintendents, that  I  saw,  are  self-sacrificing,  efficient  men.  Everything,  therefore,  ap- 
pears very  promising,  although  the  system  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

At  Fairmount,  the  Public  Free  Schools  opened,  on  the  very  day  of  my  visit,  with 
three  hundred  pupils.  They  are  properly  graded  and  provided  with  good  teachers,  but 
are  all  held  in  a  damp,  dilapidated  old  building,  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose.  Only  a 
few  rods  distant  from  it  stands  a  large,  elegant,  and  well  arranged  Normal  School  buil- 
ding, just  completed,  but  unoccupied  for  the  want  of  funds  for  the  support  of  teachers. 
I  proposed  to  give  $1000  to  the  town,  and  $500  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Normal  School,  if 
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they  would  agree  to  the  following  arrangement  for  the  present  year  : — The  Town  to  pay 
the  $1000  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Normal  School ;  the  Trustees,  with  this  sum  and  the 
$500  paid  directly  to  them,  to  open  the  Normal  School  in  one  part  of  the  building,  and 
pay  the  salary  of  the  Principal,  to  allow  the  other  parts  of  the  building  to  be  occupied 
by  tne  Public  Schools.  As  the  number  of  Normal  pupils  would  not  be  large  the  first 
year,  one  teacher,  with  such  assistance  as  the  Prinaipal  of  the  Public  Schools  could  ren- 
der him,  would  be  sufficient  to  instruct  them  ;  and  one  assistant  teacher  in  the  Public 
Schools  could  be  dispensed  with  in  consequence  of  the  aid  which  the  Normal  pupils 
could  give  in  teaching.  Thus  the  city  schools  would  be  provided  with  excellent  accom- 
modations ;  the  Normal  School  would  at  once  be  put  in  operation  ;  both  would  be  saved 
the  expense  of  one  assistant  teacher;  the  Public  School  would  come  under  the  influence 
and  experience  the  benefits  of  Normal  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  Normal  School 
would  be  amply  furnished  with  a  school  for  practice,  better  than  any  that  it  could  have 
of  its  own.  The  proposition  was  cordially  accepted,  both  on  the  part  of  the  city  and  of 
the  State. 

In  Morgantown,  I  found  an  excellent  system  of  Public  Schools,  with  four  hundred 
pupils,  occupying  the  spacious  buildings  and  grounds,  recently  purchased  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  an  Academy  that  is  now  closed.  No  aid  was  needed  for  their  support,  but  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  in  that  place,  has  been  induced,  by  the  great  scarcity  of 
Common  School  teachers,  to  open  a  Normal  Department  during  the  Spring  term  of 
every  year.  I  made  provision  for  twenty-five  young  men  to  attend  that  course  of  in- 
struction the  coming  Spring,  promising  to  each  $20,  making  the  round  sum  of  $500. 

In  Moundsville,  there  are  three  Public  Schools,  with  an  attendance  of  four  hundred 
children  out  of  five  hundred;  the  remaining  one  hundred  would  attend,  if  suitable  pro- 
vision could  be  made  for  them.  There  are  now  but  four  teachers  for  four  hundred  pu- 
pils. A  large  School-house  has  recently  been  erected  at  an  expense  of  $10,000,  of  which 
$6,000  remain  unpaid.  The  School  Commissioners  were  obliged,  last  year,  to  borrow 
$225  to  pay  their  teachers.  Aid,  to  the  amount  of  $1000,  was  promised  them,  on  condi- 
tion that  two  more  teachers  be  employed,  one  more  school-room  provided,  and  the 
schools  continued  through  the  whole  year  instead  of  one  term. 

In  Parkersburg,  there  are  sixteen  hundred  children,  about  one-half  of  whom  are  at- 
tending the  Public  Schools  under  twenty  teachers.  The  city  has  just  paid  $10,000  for  a 
new  School-house,  and  is  paying  $16,000  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools.  The 
people  are  impatient  under  their  heavy  taxes,  and  it  is  not  without  great  effort  that  the 
system  is  carried  on  ;  and  yet  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  it  is  gaining  strength  every  day. 
The  misfortune  is  that  the  heavy  expense  of  building  houses  comes  upon  them  all  at 
once,  instead  of  being  distributed  over  successive  years.  My  advice,  both  here  and  else  - 
where,  has  been  to  avoid,  if  possible,  building  more  than  one  house  during  the  same 
year,  and  to  hold  the  smaller  schools  temporarily  in  hired  apartments.  Aid,  to  the 
amount  of  $1,500,  was  promised  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  on  condition  that  they 
employ  four  or  five  more  teachers  and  procure  additional  rooms  for  them. 

Charleston  has,  within  a  circuit  of  two  miles,  seven  hundred  white  children  and  twenty 
colored  children.  Public  Schools,  under  the  care  of  fourteen  teachers,  are  maintained 
there  seven  months  in  the  year,  at  an  expense  of  $5,000.  The  city  has  no  good  School- 
houses.  I  proposed  to  make  a  contribution  of  $1,000,  if  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
would  erect  a  new  School-house,  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  grades  of  schools, 
at  an  expense  of  not  less  than  $4,000. 

At  Guyandotte,  there  are  Free  Schools  for  one  hundred  children,  maintained  during 
a  term  of  five  months.  A  promise  of  aid,  to  the  amount  of  $300,  was  made  to  the  County 
Superintendent,  if  he  would  see  that  the  schools  were  prolonged  to  nine  months.  Near 
that  village,  is  the  only  State  Normal  School  now  in  operation.  The  State  Superinten- 
dent was  authorized  by  me  to  distribute  $500,  in  sums  of  not  more  than  $50,  nor  less 
than  $20,  to  each  of  such  young  persons,  as  he  should  select  from  various  parts  of  the 
State,  keeping  in  view  the  increase  of  the  number  of  Normal  pupils,  and  their  maturity 
and  fitness  for  service  at  the  end  of  one  year. 
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In  Clarksburg,  the  number  of  white  children  is  six  hundred,  and  of  colored  children, 
one  hundred  and  thirty.  The  city  has  a  good  system  of  graded  schools,  accommodating 
four  hundred  children,  instructed  by  six  teachers  for  a  period  of  seven  months,  at  an 
expense  of  $3,000.  The  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  draw  $1,000,  if  they  would 
increase  the  corps  of  teachers  to  eight,  and  prolong  the  sessions  of  the  schools  to  ten 
months,  which  they  agreed  to  do. 

In  Grafton,  there  are  seven  hundred  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one 
years.  Five  teachers  are  employed  in  the  Public  Schools.  There  are  two  Primary 
School-houses  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  district,  and  one  in  process  of  erection  in  the 
town.  A  large  central  School-house  is  soon  to  be  built,  designed  for  pupils  of  a  higher 
grade,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  The  Commissioners  were  informed  that  they  could  receive 
aid,  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,  on  condition  that  the  schools  be  prolonged  to  ten  months 
instead  of  five,  and  that  they  be  properly  graded,  as  soon  as  the  buildings,  necessary  for 
the  purpose,  shall  have  been  completed.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  this  railroad 
village,  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  are  Catholics. 

At  Martinsburg,  I  found  there  were  one  thousand  children,  according  to  the  School 
Census  of  the  present  year.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  is  seven.  A  house,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  the  schools,  has  just  been  built,  costing  $7,000,  of  which 
$4,000  are  still  due.  The  annual  expense  of  the  school  is  $3,000.  The  people  are  over- 
burdened with  taxes,  and  feel  somewhat  discouraged.  There  are  also  one  hundred  and 
fifty  colored  children,  for  whose  use  a  new  school-house  is  nearly  completed.  To  en- 
courage the  people  in  their  arduous  work,  $1,000  was  proffered,  Avithout  imposing  any 
conditions,  except  a  continuance  of  these  schools. 

In  two  of  the  counties  of  West  Virginia,  Harrison  and  Upshur,  the  County  Superin- 
tendents hold,  during  the  long  vacation,  Teachers'  Institutes,  for  six  consecutive  weeks, 
at  their  own  expense.  To  each  of  these  Institutes  I  promised  $100,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  all  the  teachers  of  the  county,  if  possible,  should  be  induced  to  attend.  The 
readiness  of  these  teachers  to  spend  their  vacations  in  this  manner,  at  no  little  expense 
for  board  and  travel,  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  their  professional  earnestness  and  zeal. 

I  informed  the  State  Superintendent  that  $200  might  be  expected  from  our  Fund,  if 
the  Teachers  of  the  State  were  furnished  with  a  Journal  of  Education. 

ARKANSAS. 

I  scarcely  need  remark  that  Arkansas  is  in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy  ;  that  in  the 
present  excited  state  of  feeling,  lawlessness  and  violence  are  liable  to  break  out  at  any 
moment,  rendering  life  and  property  alike  insecure.  Had  I  been  suddenly  dropped 
into  the  midst  of  the  feudal  disorder  and  turbulence  of  the  tenth  century,  I  should  hardly 
have  been  more  struck  with  the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  the  scene.  Shooting  men 
seems  to  be  mere  pastime.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  things  in  Arkansas,  at  present,  is 
the  deep  interest  so  generally  felt  on  the  subject  of  education.  The  people  are  not  satis- 
fied with  their  present  condition,  and  they  look  upon  education  as  foremost  among  the 
means  indispensable  to  its  improvement.  They  may  differ  about  systems  of  public  in- 
struction, but  they  agree  in  respect  to  the  end  in  view. 

For  purposes  of  education,  the  whole  State  is  divided  into  School  Districts,  each  of 
which  elects,  annually,  a  Trustee  to  take  charge  of  its  schools.  Beside  the  State  Super- 
intendent, there  are  ten  Circuit  Superintendents,  the  former  appointed  by  the  people 
for  u  period  of  four  years,  the  latter  by  the  Governor  and  Senate  for  the  same  period. 
These  last  serve  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  Trustees 
of  the  School  District*,  and  are  regarded  as  the  motive  power  of  the  system.  In  addi- 
tion t<>  the  proceeds  of  the  School  Fund,  there  is  a,per  cajiita  tax  of  $1.00  assessed  on 
ervery  male  inhabitanl  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years;  and  the  whole  amount,  after 
the  salaries  of  the  Superintendents  have  been  deducted,  i-^  distributed  to  the  counties, 
and,  through  them,  on  certain  conditions,  to  the  districts,  according  to  the  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one. 

The  district-  are  required  to  raise  by  tax  an  amount  of  money  sufficient,  with  the  pub- 
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lie  money  apportioned  to  them,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  school  for  three  months; 
and  have  power  to  raise,  in  addition,  money  for  prolonging  the  schools  to  any  greater 
length  of  time  that  they  may  choose. 

This  Common  School  Law  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  could  be  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  originated.  The  chief  objection  to  it,  is  the  expense  of  support- 
ing so  many  Circuit  Superintendents,— which  amounts  to  $30,000  a  year,— and  the  lia- 
bility to  have  districts  too  small  for  the  proper  gradation  and  economical  distribution 
of  schools.  The  State  is  now  suffering  embarrassment  from  both  these  causes.  After 
deducting  an  amount  sufficientto  pay  the  salaries  of  the  Superintendents,  there  remain-, 
this  year,  only  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  be  distributed  to  the  schools  of  the  State.  If.  as 
the  State  Supermtenden.  supposes,  the  cities  and  larger  towns  are  to  be  divided  into 
separate  districts  answering  to  wards,  the  unity  of  the  system  will  be  necessarily  broken 
up,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  higher  grades  of  schools. 

I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  economy  in  the  use  of  Public  Funds,  seems  to  be  an 
art  yet  to  be  acquired  in  Arkansas  Its  School  Fund  ought  to  be  more  than  double  what 
it  now  is.  The  State  received  a  magnificent  grant  of  public  lands  from  the  General 
Government,  which,  if  it  had  been  properly  husbanded,  would  have  yielded  an  income 
sufficient  for  the  educational  wants  of  the  State.  The  donation  of  money,  without  con- 
ditions, to  cities  in  a  State  where  Public  Funds  are  so  frequently  squandered,  would  be 
an  abuse  of  our  Trust.  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  insist  on  libe- 
ral contributions  from  the  people  themselves,  in  behalf  of  their  schools.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  as  follows  : 

At  Pine  Bluff,  on  the  Arkansas  Kiver,  there  is  a  population  of  three  thousand,  of 
whom  two  thousand  are  white  and  one  thousand  colored.  There  is  a  fine  school-build- 
ing in  process  of  erection,  for  the  colored  children,  by  Government  aid  and  the  contri- 
bution of  benevolent  Societies,  but  there  is  no  house  for  the  white  children.  Of  the 
latter,  only  fifty,  out  of  two  hundred  or  more,  are  attending  any  school.  One  gentleman 
of  the  town  is  paying  $2,000  a  year  for  the  education  of  children  at  the  North.  A  gen- 
tleman from  another  town,  who  happened  to  be  present,  and  to  whom  I  mentioned  the 
circumstance  as  somewhat  extraordinory,  observed  that  he  was  paying  $3,000  for  the 
education  of  his  children.  A  meeting  of  the  principal  citizens  wis  called  by  the  Mayor, 
and  when  the  general  ignorance  of  the  young  was  compared  with  this  extravagant  ex- 
penditure, and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  money  paid  by  these  two  gentlemen 
would  educate  the  whole  population,  if  expended  for  the  support  of  a  good  school  at 
home,  all  who  were  present  seemed  amazed  at  their  own  want  of  foresight  and  public 
spirit,  and  decided  unanimously  that  they  would  have  Free  Schools  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. After  a  free  conference  with  the  Committee  appointed  to  devise  and  recommend 
a  plan,  I  suggested  that  the  sum  of  $800  might  be  given  to  aid  them,  if  they  would  es- 
tablish a  Public  School  for  all  the  white  children  of  the  town,  and  raise  for  that  purpose 
not  less  than  $3,000,  in  addition  to  the  expense  of  providing  a  School-house. 

Little  Bock  has  a  population  of  10,000,  with  fifteen  hundred  white  children  and  one 
thousand  colored.  The  latter  have  the  best  School-house,  and  the  best  school  in  town. 
There  is  but  one  Public  School  for  white  children,  and  that  bas  an  attendance  of  only 
one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  city  government  desires  to  open  two  other  Primary 
Schools,  and  then  a  larger  Central  School  for  about  four  or  five  hundred  advanced  pu- 
pils. They  have  already  purchased  a  site  on  which  to  build  a  bouse  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  latter.  Owing  to  some  oversight  in  legislation,  the  only  Public  School  in 
the  city  was  suspended  for  want  of  legal  authority  to  raise  money,  A  proposition  was 
made  to  the  proper  authorities  to  this  effect :  If  they  would  immediately  re-open  the 
Primary  School,  which  had  been  unfortunately  closed,  for  the  reception  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  "Wards  Xos.  3  and  4  with  four  teachers,  and  organize  a  school  in  Ward  No.  1 
to  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  and  one  of  like  capacity  for  Ward  N 
with  three  teachers  for  each  school,  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  would 
pay  $1,500  towards  the  expense  of  the  same  ;  and  that  they  will  furthermore  pay  $500 
at  the  opening  of  the  High  School  now  in  contemplation.     1  was  assured  that  the  city 
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would  faithfully  perform  its  part  in  carrying  out  this  arrangement.  It  was  believed  by 
your  Agent,  that  a  model  system  of  graded  schools  in  the  Capital  of  the  State,  visited 
continually  by  persons  from  every  county  and  town,  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  this  outlay. 

I  visited  Fort  Smith,  on  the  borders  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  soon  perceived  that 
the  people  there  were  ready  to  receive  money,  but  that  the  idea  of  paying  anything  be- 
yond what  the  law  required  for  Free  Scnools  was  foreign  to  their  thoughts.  But  there 
are  those  who  think  and  feel  differently,  although  their  power  is  not  equal  to  their  good 
will.     I  made  the  people  a  favorable  proposition,  the  effect  of  which  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

In  the  town  of  Van  Buren,  there  are  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  children,  and 
within  a  circuit  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  there  are  two  hundred.  There  is  a  small  Academy 
in  the  place,  and,  a  little  out  of  town,  the  Trustee  of  the  district  has  formed  the  nucleus 
of  a  Primary  School.  I  proposed  to  give  $400,  if  the  citizens  would  make  the  Academy 
free  to  all  the  children  of  the  village,  and  to  add  $400,  if  they  would  aid  the  Trustee  in 
furnishing  free  instruction  to  all  the  children  of  the  district.  I  saw  all  the  parties  to- 
gether, and  they  expressed  their  purpose  to  act  in  concert  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  desirable  end. 

At  Jacksonport,  at  the  junction  of  the  White  and  Big  Black  Kivers,  after  learning 
that  there  was  no  Public  School,  and  conferring  with  some  of  the  more  influential  and 
intelligent  citizens,  I  left  with  the  Mayor  a  written  proposition  to  aid  them  to  the  amount 
of  $400,  if  he  would  carry  through  the  Council  a  measure  for  furnishing  free  education 
for  all  the  children  of  the  place,  numbering  about  one  hundred. 

I  had  intended  to  visit  Batesville,  farther  up  the  White  Kiver,  but,  as  no  boat  was 
running  to  that  point,  and,  as  the  country  was  full  of  lawless  armed  men,  it  was  hardly 
safe  to  make  the  journey. 

I  could  do  nothing  at  Augusta,  except  to  witness,  under  military  escort,  a  very  extra- 
ordinary scene.  As  an  attack  was  expected  every  moment  from  without,  our  boat  was 
detained  several  hours  as  a  place  of  refuge,  in  case  of  necesshVy,  until  an  unfinished  stock- 
ade was  completed. 

The  towns  of  Camden,  Washington,  and  Fayetteville  were  too  far  from  the  main 
routes  of  travel  to  be  visited  in  these  turbulent  times,  and  at  this  unfavorable  season  of 
the  year ;  but  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  public  men  from  all  these  places,  as  well 
as  from  Batesville,  through  whose  agency  I  made  conditional  arrangements  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  place,  offering  $1,000  to  Camden,  $700  to  Washington,  $1,000 
to  Fayettcville,  and  $1,000  to  Batesville 

I,  also,  communicated  by  similar  means  with  Bentonville,  Pocahontas,  Des  Arcs,  and 
Searcy. 

On  my  return,  I  stopped  at  Helena,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  which  has  a  population 
of  three  thousand,  of  whom  three-fifths  are  colored.  There  arc  two  hundred  white  chil- 
dren in  that  place,  and  three  hundred  colored.  While  there  is  a  good  colored  school, 
the  Public  School  for  white  children  is  attended  by  only  seventeen  pupils.  There  are 
two  private  schools  maintained  for  about  one  hundred  pupils,  at  an  expense  of  $7,000. 
By  conference  with  all  the  parties  concerned,  I  ascertained  that,  by  a  union  of  all  these 
schools  in  one  system,  the  whole  juvenile  population  could  be  furnished  with  suitable 
instruction  for  about  $3,000  :i  year,  thus  saving  the  neediest  expenditure  of  $4,000,  be- 
sides providing  for  those  whose  education  is  now  neglected.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
schools  Bhould  he  thus  united,  the  Public  School  Fund  furnishing  Sl,n<x),  the  city  gov- 
ernment $1,000,  and  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  $1,000. 

TENNESSEE. 
Tennessee  has  a  Common  School  Law,  not  perfect  indeed,  not  even  as  good  as  that 
of  West  Virginia,  or  of  Arkansas.    Still,  the  Common  Schools  can  he  carrh  <1  on  under 

it  without  much  inconvenience  until  it  can   he  safely   amended.     The  State  is  divided 

into  Counties,  Civil  Districts,  ami  Suh-Districis ;  and  the  School- officers  ftre  a  state  Su- 
perintendent, County  Superintendents,  a  Board  of  Education  for  each  Civil  District. 
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and  three  School  Directors  for  each  Sub-District.     The  Civil  Districts  and  Sub-Districtt 
answer  to  towns  and  School  Districts  in  the  Northern  States. 

The  Sub-District  is  an  unseemly  excrescence,  introducing  nothing  but  confusion  and 
disorder.  All  the  duties  of  the  Director  of  the  Sub-District  could  be  better  performed 
by  the  Board  of  the  Civil  District.  Now  the  one  set  of  officers  has  the  charge  of  the 
Primary  School,  and  the  other  of  the  High  School ;  and  yet  the  High  School  depends 
on  the  proper  organization  and  Systematic  co-operation  of  the  Primary  Schools.  Con- 
sequently, any  neglect  or  unskillfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Directors,  is  liable  to  defeat 
the  plans  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  money,  appropriated  by  the  State  for  Schools,  consists  of  the  proceeds  of  tin- 
School  Fund,  a  property  tax  of  two  mills  upon  a  dollar,  a  poll  tax  of  twenty-five  cents. 
and  a  railroad  tax  of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  a  mile  for  each  passenger.  The  annual 
income  from  all  these  sources,  is  paid  on  the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller  to  the  State 
Superintendent,  and  is  by  him  distributed  to  the  County  Superintendents,  who  act  as 
County  Treasurers,  and  pay  all  orders  of  the  Board  of  Education,  both  for  the  Civil 
Districts  and  Sub-Districts.  It  is  made  obligatory  upon  the  Dirctors,  or  upon  the  Board 
of  Education,  in  case  of  their  neglect,  to  maintain  a  Free  School  in  every  Sub-District 
for  a  period  of  five  months  every  year.  If  the  School  Funds  are  insufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  such  School,  the  Sub-Districts  are  to  levy  a  tax  sufficient  to  make  up 
the  deficiency. 

Unfortunately  for  the  schools,  the  School  Fund  has  been  pledged  as  security  for  the 
State  debt,  and,  until  very  recently,  no  distribution  has  been  made  to  the  schools,  and 
then  it  was  only  to  a  small  amount.  Many  schools,  therefore,  have  been  carried  on  in 
anticipation  of  the  fund,  and  the  teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  remain  unpaid  to  this 
day 

The  Common  School  Law,  though  of  nearly  two  years'  standing,  is  just  beginning  to 
take  effect.  One  year  ago,  there  were  no  schools  organized  under  it.  Now  there  are 
in  each  of  the  counties,  from  which  I  have  heard,  an  average  of  about  fifty  schools. 

In  Knoxville  County,  there  were,  last  year,  only  sixteen  hundred  pupils  in  the  twen- 
ty-five Private  Schools.  Now  there  are  four  thousand  in  the  seventy-five  Public 
Schools  of  that  County.  Of  the  eight37-five  Sub-Districts,  there  are  only  ten  that  have 
had  no  schools. 

In  East  Tennessee,  Public  Schools  were  first  introduced  in  Knoxville,  in  consequence 
of  the  encouragement  and  aid  offered  by  your  authority.  The  city  has  now  in  success- 
ful operation  a  complete  System  of  graded  schools,  for  the  support  of  which  $9,000  are 
paid  from  its  Treasury,  and  $2,000  from  the  Peabody  Fund.  The  attendance  of  these 
schools  is  now  eleven  hundred  and  fourteen,  whereas,  last  jrear,  there  were  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  county  only  sixteen  hundred  pupils.  These  schools  have  become  very 
popular  in  Knoxville,  and  the  people  could  never  again  be  contented  with  the  old 
system. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Chattanooga  are  also  highly  prosperous,  and  have  a  firm  hold 
upon  the  public  mind.  They  never  would  have  existed  but  for  aid  from  the  Peabody 
Fund. 

In  Hamilton  county,  to  which  Chattanooga  belongs,  there  are  fifty-four  Free  Schools 
for  a  period  7)T  five  months. 

At  the  public  meeting  held  in  Knoxville,  one  year  ago,  I  met  a  young  clergyman, 
who  had  charge  of  an  Academy  at  Cleveland.  He  became  so  interested  in  the  subject 
of  Public  Schools,  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  until  he  received  some  encouragement 
that  a  proposition,  similar  to  that  made  to  the  people  of  Knoxville,  should  be  made  to 
the  people  of  his  town.  He  then  went  home,  visited  the  citizens  of  the  place,  one  by 
one,  and  persuaded  them  to  enter  into  the  project  of  establishing  Free  Schools.  His 
success  was  as  great  as  his  labors  were  indefatigable.  Finding  the  work  growing  upon 
his  hands,  he,  at  length,  resigned  his  place  as  Pastor,  in  order  that  he  might  more  ef- 
fectually carry  through  the  plan  which  he  had  introduced.     So  great  is  the  impression 
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made  by  him  upon  the  public  mind,  that  he  is  invited  to  visit  other  towns,  and  address 
them  on  the  subject  of  Education.  He  is  now,  not  only  a  zealous  teacher,  but  a  suc- 
cessful public  Lecturer  and  advocate  of  Free  Schools.  The  aid  granted  to  Cleveland 
for  half  the  last  year  and  the  whole  of  the  present  year,  amounts  to  $1,000. 

The  appropriation  of  $2,000  made  to  the  city  of  Memphis,  last  year,  has  been  repeated 
for  the  present  year,  after  which,  no  further  aid  will  be  needed.  Its  present  expendi- 
ture is  necessarily  large,  as  it  is  now  engaged  in  erecting  a  splendid  High  School  Build- 
ing on  the  most  improved  plan,  modelled  after  the  Wells  School,  of  Chicago.  It  is  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  Peabody  Public  School.  There  are,  also,  other  extra  expenses 
during  the  present  year. 

The  Civil  District  of  Shelby  ville,  Bedford  county,  encouraged  by  my  Circular,  have 
established  and  carried  through  one  term,  two  excellent  schools  ;  the  one  white  and  the 
other  colored,  of  nearly  two  hundred  pupils  each.  The  amount  paid  by  the  District 
for  their  support  is  $3,000.  To  carry  the  schools  through  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
aid,  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,  is  needed,  which  I  have  accordingly  recommended. 

Civil  District,  No  23,  Davidson  county,  have,  in  like  manner,  provided  a  graded 
Public  School  for  all  the  children  of  the  place,  numbering  four  hundred  and  three,  at 
an  expense  of  $3,000.  It  was  formerly  an  Academy,  but  is  now  converted  into  a  Public 
School.  As  the  Board  of  Education  have  complied  with  the  conditions  which  were 
made  them,  I  have  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  to  enable  them  to  com- 
plete their  arrangements  for  the  whole  year. 

Civil  District,  No.  10,  has,  also,  provided  Public  Free  Schools,  under  the  law,  for  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  children,  having  raised  by  a  District  Tax  $2,600.  I  have 
proposed  to  aid  them  to  the  amount  of  $500. 

Civil  District,  No.  12,  Montgomery  county,  organized  in  October  last,  with  great 
effort,  a  system  of  graded  schools,  both  for  white  and  colored  children,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  about  five  hundred  pupils,  instructed  by  ten  teachers.  A  tax  of  $5,700  was 
levied  upon  the  District,  which  includes  the  city  of  Clarksville.  According  to  promise, 
I  have  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  for  this  District. 

Clarksville  is  an  important  place,  and  ranks  with  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga.  The 
influence  of  its  schools  will  be  widely  felt. 

Paris  has  no  Public  School.  There  is  a  good  Female  Academy,  with  ninety  pupils, 
but  the  Male  Academy,  having  only  thirty,  was  recently  closed  for  want  of  patronage. 
There  are  about  two  hundred  children  in  the  place.  The  citizens  proposed  to  raise 
about  $3,000  by  subscription,  in  order  to  make  the  two  Academies  free,  connecting  them 
through  the  County  Superintendent  with  the  Public  Schools.  They  were  encouraged 
to  expect  $700  from  the  Peabody  Fund. 

Besides  these  arrangements  made  in  the  three  States,  which  I  have  visited,  there  are 
others  effected  by  correspondence  with  towns  in  various  parts  of  the  South. 

The  Mayor  and  Council  of  "Wilmington  made  an  official  communication,  stating 
that,  for  the  present  year,  Public  Schools,  under  the  law,  cannot  be  established.  Mean- 
while, they  rely  upon  the  Free  Schools,  supported  by  subscription,  and  recommend 
that  all  efforts  for  education  shall  be  concentrated  on  them.  The  two  schools  referred 
to,  are  large  and  well  graded,  having  in  all  about  three  hundred  pupils,  under  the 
charge  of  six  accomplished  teachers.  This  provision  has  been  effected,  chiefly  through 
the  energetic  agency  of  Miss  Amy  A.  Bradley,  in  consequence  of  a  promise  made  to 
the  city  several  months  ago,  that,  if  $2,000  should  be  subscribed  to  open  Free  Schools 
for  all  the  white  children  of  Wilmington,  $1,500  would  be  added  from  the  Peabody 
Fund.  A  Committee  of  three  gentlemen  have  certified  that  the  conditions  have  been 
complied  with,  and  that  the  schools  are  in  successful  operation.  The  reason  for  this 
liberal  appropriation  was  the  great  importance  of  having  a  good  system  of  schools  in 
Wilmington,  the  general  want  of  the  means  of  education  there,  and  the  long  and  hard 
struggle;  passed  through  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  proposed  end. 
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One  of  the  results  of  my  tour  in  the  South,  last  winter,  has  been  to  call  forth  applica- 
tions from  numerous  towns  that  were  not  then  visited.  The  people  were  stimulated  to 
exertion  by  the  example  of  other  towns,  and  a  generous  rivalry  was  the  consequence. 
Accordingly,  I  have  received  many  letters  from  these  unvisited  towns,  inquiring 
whether  we  would  do  for  them  what  we  had  done  for  others.  So  it  was  with  Union- 
town,  Alabama,  and  Biloxi,  Mississippi;  to  the  former  of  which,  we  gave  $1,000,  and 
to  the  latter,  $400. 

So  with  Corinth  and  Iuka,  Mississippi;  Opelika,  Alabama ;  Lubeck  and  Buckhannon, 
West  Virginia ;  Sumter,  S.  C. ;  Barton  and  Gainsville,  Florida  ;  and  many  other  places  ; 
of  which  applications,  a  part  are  still  under  consideration. 

To  three  colored  Normal  Schools,  assistance  has  been  granted  in  sums  of  $200  each, 
in  consideration  of  which,  about  fifty  pupils  are  pledged  to  teach. 

From  Mr.  Lusher,  who  serves  gratuitously  as  our  Agent  in  Louisiana,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  Report  of  the  Schools  often  cities  aided  by  our  Fund.  Five  of  these  schools 
bear  the  name  of  Peabody. 


NAMES   OF   PLACES. 


Plaquemine, 

Arcadia, 

Natchitochez,  , 

Trinity,  

Plaquemine,  (2nd  year),. 

St.  Martinsville, , 

Bayou  Sara, 

Clinton 

Eureka,  

Franklinton, , 

Covington, 


NO.  OF 
PUPILS. 


60 
100 
90 
50 
160 
172 
153 

70 

72 
60 
80 


MONEY  RAISED 

CONTRIBUTED 

FOR  RENT  AND 

BY 

TEACHFRS. 

PEABODY 

FUND. 

$    600 

$ 

300 

650 

250 

745 

375 

320 

150 

1100 

450 

850 

500 

850 

600 

300 

200 

420 

240 

1100 

240 

550 

300 

1007 


$6,885 


$3,605 


The  number  of  teachers  in  all  these  schools  is  thirty-two.  This  account  is  brought 
up  to  January  1st,  1869.  The  earliest  school  commenced  May  1st,  the  latest  October  1st, 
making  the  average  length  of  the  schools  five  months  and  a  half,  a  little  more  than  half 
a  school  year.  All  these  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  Trustees  appointed  by  Mr. 
Lusher. 

The  amounts  paid  in  aid  of  the  Normal  Schools  are,  to 

Plaquemine, $    400 


Mt.  Lebanon, 

Bastrop, 

New  Orleans, 

Clinton, 

Plaquemine,  (2nd  session,). 


300 
300 
1000 
200 
200 


$2,400 
le  length  of  the  schools  here  reported  varies  from  one  term  to  one  year. 

ere  are  several  other  Common  Schools  already  in   operation  in   Louisiana  from 
i  the  Reports  have  not  yet  been  received,  and  for  which  additional  sums  of  m^*1'" 
>een  pledged, 
rding  to  a  suggestion,  which  met  with  approval  at  our  last  meeting,  ar 
'ave  been  made  with  the  Government  Superintendents  of  Education  in  tt 
*  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  for  selecting,  aiding  and  super 
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ing  Colored  Schools  in  their  respective  Districts.  Rev.  P.  M.  Manly,  Superintendent 
of  the  Colored  Schools  of  Virginia,  iri  anticipation  of  a  more  detailed  Report,  says  : — 
"In  managing  the  funds  you  placed  in  my  hands,  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
excellent  results  it  is  accomplishing,  and  with  the  method  of  disbursement  adopted. — 
It  is  sustaining  many  teachers  who  were  nearly  discouraged,  and  my  list  embraces 
some  of  the  best  schools,  and  hone  of  the  bad  ones  I  believe.  But  the  progress  of  or- 
ganizing the  schools  has  been  slower  than  I  anticipated.  In  endeavoring  to  make  my- 
self sure  of  the  worthiness  of  the  applicants,  and  provide  School-houses,  and  find  teach- 
ers, considerable  time  has  been  required.  In  September,  there  were  but  four  schools, 
and  less  than  $50  were  disbursed.  In  October,  the  number  of  schools  was  twenty -three, 
and  the  disbursement  about  $250.  In  November,  the  schools  aided  were  above  forty, 
and  the  payments  (not  quite  complete)  will  amount  to  near  $400.  They  will  be  con- 
sideiably  larger  still  in  December.  I  have  not  attempted  exact  statements  above,  in- 
tending, as  soon  as  the  December  payments  are  made,  to  send  you  the  separate  vouch- 
ers from  the  teachers,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work. 

Rev.  E.  A.  "Ware,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  District  of  Georgia,  reports 
for  the  month  of  October,  (when  they  commenced,)  eighteen  schools  and  782  pupils,  at 
an  expense  of  $169.50 ;  for  November,  28  schools,  1404  pupils,  at  an  expense  of  $294.50, 
amounting  to  $466.     There  will  be  a  large  increase  for  the  month  of  December. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Vogell,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  North  Carolina,  reports  eigh- 
teen schools  and  1360  pupils,  at  $201.50  per  month.  He  remarks  :  "I  have  endeavored 
to  distribute  the  money  to  the  best  of  my  judgment.  This  return  is  for  the  month  ot 
October.  I  have  so  divided  the  amount  of  $1,000  as  to  cover  the  demands  for  three 
months.  The  November  and  December  returns  will  show  an  increase  of  schools  and 
pupils.  I  have  taken  up  such  schools  only  as  must  otherwise  have  failed  wholly  or  in 
part." 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  remark  that  our  method  of  distributing  the  Fund  has 
called  forth  strong  expressions  of  approval  from  nearly  every  Southern  man  who  has 
spoken  to  me  on  the  subject.  That  feature  of  it  which  requires  energetic  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  recipients,  has  been  particularly  iecommended.  It  has  been  said, 
and  repeated  again  and  again,  that  the  effect  of  our  work  in  arousing  the  activity  of 
the  people,  will  be  far  more  valuable  than  the  temporary  relief  that  is  afforded  to  the 
needy. 

B.  SEARS, 

Stauxton,  Va.,  January  19th,  1869.  General  Agent. 


Errata.— On  page  19,  "Farnsville"  should  be  "Farmsville,"  and  "Amite"  shoulo' 
be  "Amite."     On  page  23,  "seen  to  leave  Charleston"  should  be  "soon  to  leave  Charlec 
ton."     On  page  21,  "on  the  course"  should  be  "on  the  coast." 

The  errors  mentioned,  occur  in  some  of  the  numbers,  not  in  all. 
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ing  Colored  Schools  in  their  respective  Districts.  Eev.  P.  M.  Manly,  Superintendent 
of  the  Colored  Schools  of  Virginia,  in  anticipation  of  a  more  detailed  Report,  says  : — 
"In  managing  the  funds  you  placed  in  my  hands,  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
excellent  results  it  is  accomplishing,  and  with  the  method  of  disbursement  adopted. — 
It  is  sustaining  many  teachers  who  were  nearly  discouraged,  and  my  list  embraces 
some  of  the  best  schools,  and  hone  of  the  bad  ones  I  believe.  But  the  progress  of  or- 
ganizing the  schools  has  been  slower  than  I  anticipated.  In  endeavoring  to  make  my- 
self sure  of  the  worthiness  of  the  applicants,  and  provide  School-houses,  and  find  teach- 
ers, considerable  time  has  been  required.  In  September,  there  were  but  four  schools, 
and  less  than  $50  were  disbursed.  In  October,  the  number  of  schools  was  twenty-three, 
and  the  disbursement  about  $250.  In  November,  the  schools  aided  were  above  forty, 
and  the  payments  (not  quite  complete)  will  amount  to  near  $400.  They  will  be  con- 
sideiably  larger  still  in  December.  I  have  not  attempted  exact  statements  above,  in- 
tending, as  soon  as  the  December  payments  are  made,  to  send  you  the  separate  vouch- 
ers from  the  teachers,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work- 
Rev.  E.  A.  "Ware,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  District  of  Georgia,  reports 
for  the  month  of  October,  (when  they  commenced,)  eighteen  schools  and  782  pupils,  at 
an  expense  of  $169.50  ;  for  November,  28  schools,  1404  pupils,  at  an  expense  of  $294.50, 
amounting  to  $466.     There  will  be  a  large  increase  for  the  month  of  December. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Vogell,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  North  Carolina,  reports  eigh- 
teen schools  and  1360  pupils,  at  $201.50  per  month.  He  remarks  :  "I  have  endeavored 
to  distribute  the  money  to  the  best  of  my  judgment.  This  return  is  for  the  month  of 
October.  I  have  so  divided  the  amount  of  $1,000  as  to  cover  the  demands  for  three 
months.  The  November  and  December  returns  will  show  an  increase  of  schools  and 
pupils.  I  have  taken  up  such  schools  only  as  must  otherwise  have  failed  wholly  or  in 
part." 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  remark  that  our  method  of  distributing  the  Fund  has 
called  forth  strong  expressions  of  approval  from  nearly  every  Southern  man  who  has 
spoken  to  me  on  the  subject.  That  feature  of  it  which  requires  energetic  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  recipients,  has  been  particularly  iecommended-  It  has  been  said, 
and  repeated  again  and  again,  that  the  effect  of  our  work  in  arousing  the  activity  of 
the  people,  will  be  far  more  valuable  than  the  temporary  relief  that  is  afforded  to  the 
needy. 

B.  SEARS, 
Staunton,  Va.,  January  19th,  1869.  General  Agent. 


Errata.— On  page  19,  "Farnsville"  should  be  "Farmsville,"  and  "Amite"  shoulr 
be  "Amite."     On  page  23,  "seen  to  leave  Charleston"  should  be  "soon  to  leave  Charlec 
ton."     On  page  21,  "on  the  course"  should  be  "on  the  coast." 

The  errors  mentioned,  occur  in  some  of  the  numbers,  not  in  all. 
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